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ABSTRACT 

In this jouriial issue six short articles conceraing 
copyright la¥ and practice are tearoed irttl twelve others aboat 
cooperative experiences iii Illinois libraxtes. Tie doctrine of "fair 
use^'^ which limits the copyright owner^s ejccluaiTe rights^ is the 
subject of perspecti¥e8 by all educatioml media publiaMng company 
and a library. The implications of copyright law rtTislon on 
photocopying practice^ the proposed new cop^igbt law^ and tvo 
bibliographies are discussed In the remaining copyright articles. 
Case reports of ^ variety of in- aEd betwean-school library programs^ 
a discussion of the Illinois Library aM laformattoD Network 
(IILIHIT)^ a description of a school-comiBunity library planned 
Jointly by a school board and public library^, plus reports froia a 
madia center and a pablic library constitute the articles 
tllustrating library cooperation* (KB) 
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mtrodmti'on to part I — copyright 



Janice bolt 

department off library science and madia 
communications 
ciiicago state unlvtrsity 



Tachnolagical diiivticpments allow iiacher-liibrarians to dupficale, transmit, and stoir© both aydio and visual 
matarlals. With i fiar©asinfl eiase, wa uia these technDloglcal aids t© make information mor® accessible to 
our students* facylty, and ©tlhar members of th© school community. Gtnerally we have been guided by the 
idoctrine of fair use which allows iega! (fr©e) rtprodyction of a copyrighted work for teaching, comment, , 

avaluatlon. . , , 



PubHshers and pfD^duoers of texts* films, slides, tapes ... are taking issue with ©duoatDrs on our cfalms of 
nonprofit, noneonimerclal use. Educatori they say are takisiif advantaj© Qt eopytng devices and are 

ifftctifng tfi© potential market for oopyrighted worlc. 



The Issue of copyright is of concern to anyone invoMed In education today. Congress is ourrantly debating 
revision of the current 1909 CQpyright Law — Senate Re^rt 94 — 473, H is h^ped that the following 
articies & blbltograpfiy wHI provide you with Information and help on deterrplning fair m& in your school. My 
sptcfal thanks to the contributors who were willing to dlsoufss the current probtams prior to the decision of 

Congress. 



'fair ubg'' Bt coronet media 



hal kopel 
president 
coronet media 

Would you believe that I have in my files a publica- 
tion dating all the way back to July 1 961, entitled Copy- 
right Law Remion, printed for the use of the House 
Conimlttea on the JudiGiary? 

It doosnl seem possible that the new copyright law 
has been in abeyance for all thsie many years. Yet this 
pyblication itsed had taken six years to produce. It 
reports on/ a series of 34 studiei first authorized by 
Congress m 1955, made by the Copyiright Office in 
analyzing some of the probiema which must be consid- 
ered in the drafting of a new statute. 

Now more than 21 years latif, we still do not have the 
new statute. During this time numerous hearingi have 
taken place before Senate and House committees, in- 
numerable lobby and pressura gifoups have made their 
concerns known to the leglslatQrs, andi untold pages 
have been written about the capyright protblem. 

All this helps to put into perspective t!he incredibie 
oompiexitms of copyright in terms of the many kinds of 
cfeativa materials which shauld or shouldl not be cov- 
ered, muftipitedl by the myriad usts to wNch ail these 
malerialB can be put, and rnuitiplW againi by the new 
forms ol technology which nnake it ever easier to re- 
produce such materials, with or without permission of 
the copyright owner. 

The basis for copyright legisiiliion was set forth by 
OUT Ration's founders In Article I Section 8 of the Con- 
stitytion, which empowers Congress . > . 

, . . To ProfTiote the Progress of Science and 
useful Arts, by securing for limited Timts to 
Authors and Jnventorf tha excliisive Right to 
their respective Writlng^E and Di^overies, 

Thus the Constitutiw tfearly Indicates that the prh 
fnary goal of copyNglit few is not the protection of 
authors, but rather to imimK the creation and dissemin- 
ation of intellectual workn tor tht public welfare, The 
protection of authori is a sicoindary goal, based on the 
principle that the piftimiary^ goal can be reached only 
through copyrigM pr^eofio^i whmh povldes authors and 
publishers with a pros^dt of f»ifUneratjon for the In-^ 
vestment of the energ^!' rwoufces neceisary to 
bring their works to the $mbim. 

These ^o goals off wpfi/rlght are often In conflict. 
One of the knottiest probtems m shaping the mw law te 
to balance the goaf of witfest possibi© dissemination of 



works for the public welfare with the restrictions neces- 
sary to encourage their continued production. When the 
two conflict, at what point should the interests of authors 
yield to the public welfare? 

The present copyright law, enacted in 1909. does 
not deal with this matter at all. This has led to numerous 
courtroom cases in which the interests of the copyright 
owner and the copyright user have been on opposite 
sides. Over the years, through vanous court decisions, 
there has developed a doctrine of fair use, and this 
doctrine is now firmly estabHshed as an implied limita- 
tion on the exclusive rights of copyright owners. The 
proposed new law indudes a section dealing specifically 
with fmir USB. The principles set forth are identical with 
those already established through practice and which, 
for all practical purposes, are actually in effect at pres- 
ent. 

This section sets up four tests as to whether a 
particular use of a copyrighted work constitutes fair use 
rather than an infringement These are: first, the pur- 
pose and oharacter of the use; second p the nature of the 
copyrighted work; third, the amount and substantiality of 
the portion used in relation to the whole; and finally and 
most important, the effect of this use upon the potential 
market for or vialue of the copyrighted work. 

Tfiase criteria are necessarily very general, since it 
would be impossible to prescribe precise rules for the 
Infinite varied/ of copyrighted works and the clrcum- 
itancas under which they are being used. Obviously, 
t'hey are open to differing intirpretations, especially with 
regard to sybsianliality and the effect upon the potential 
niirket 

In producing our materials at Coronet, we have 
often been faced with questions of fair use. We fre- 
quently want to incfude In our filnis, fllmstrips, audio 
cassefles, and similar materials quotas from literature, 
reprociuctiorss of pictures, and parts of songs. Would 
such uses b© fair use or not? 

For ixample. In pr^ucing our filmitrlp series Mark 
Twain, wa wished to quote from his works, some of 
which are still under copyright. Would our quotes be 
"substantial," or not? How would they effect the poten- 
tial market for Mark Twain's works? 

In our fllmstrip series Sights and Sounds of tfie 
SeB$ms, we wished to inclydte some weihknown 
poerr^a. In HotidiBy Fun, we wanted to Include familiar 
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songs. In Sming The Qreat Lakes Stmt&s, w© planned 
to include quotations from Mid^sst literature. 

In all these cases, we decided thst we could not 
ourselves deterrnine whsther our proposed uses were 
faJr use or not. Obvioualy tt Is not i unllalira^ decliion. 
So we hav^e sat up the policy that in every case where 
we want to use copyrighted materials , no matter how 
minor the us© may seem to us, we conttot tht copyright 
owner, e^cplain what we want to do and ask for permIS' 
iion. In some cases, permlision Is granttd without 
payment of a fee. In otherSp a fee is required, and we 
then must evaluate the value of the use to us against the 
requested feep and make our daciiions accordingly. 

What about the other side of the coin — fair use of 
our materials t)y schools and libraries? Obviously, there 
Is just as much leeway for differing interpretations. For 
example, a general "educational exemption" has been 
proposed for the law. To educators and to legislators 
thinking in terms of making the mass media available to 
classroom uset this exemption may seem quite reason- 
able. But to use, whose entire nnarket consists of 
schools and libraries, and Is thus very limited, it could be 
disastrous. 

We do want our materials to be used wisely, and in 
a flexible manner. LibrarianSp teacherSp and students are 
amaiingiy ingenious in coming up with many uses for 
our materials that we had never thoLight of when we 
were creating them. We are usually delighted with this 
and want to encourage it ssnoo we believe that in most 
cases it increases our market rather than harms It. But 
sometimes a use may hud potentiai sales. As the copy- 
right owner, we consfder that it is our privilege to decide 
whether a specific use will help or hurt us. 

The best procedure then, is always to contact us in 
advance for permission to use any portion of our mate- 
rials in a manner other than that for which they are sold. 
We will evaluate the use and respond Immediately. If the 
use Is one which would not result In reduced sales to us« 
we win gridly grant permission. If It Is one where there is 
a potential reduction in income, we will propose a mod- 
erate license fee. Or if It is a use that would definitely 
reducei our sales* we would find it necessary to refuse 



such permission, 

Let me give examples of incidents that have oc- 
curred in each of the above situations, A school librarian 
contacted us recently with a request for permission to 
reproduce several pictures from a Coronet filmstrip for 
inclusion in a student's term paper. We were pleased to 
grant this permission, and we provided the student with 
additional background Information regarding the photo- 
graphs that she wished to use. 

As an example of an instance whire a moderate 
licensing fee was charged, another librarian contacted 
us with a request to reproduce each frame In a filnnstrip 
In slide form, so that it could be used in the Carousel 
projectors which the library uses in its carrels. Since the 
library would also be using the original filmstrip. this 
meant that the library would now have two copies of the 
same strip instead of one. We felt that it wts only fair to 
charge the library with the cost of purchaiing an addi- 
tional filmstrip, which at that time was $9. 

An example of an Instance when psrmission was 
denied occurred when a librarian wrote us asking for 
permission to make cassette recordings of the records 
which she had purchased from us* so that students 
could use the accompanying filmstrlps either with a 
record player or with a cassette player. Since we sell 
cassettes for each of our filmstrips, we felt It proper to 
deny this permission and request the librarian to pur- 
chase cassettes if she wished to have tham. 

Atthough the copyright law currently before Con- 
gress Is one of tremendous complexity * the spacific 
considerations of copyright which relate to the itiataflals 
we provide to schools and libraries ara really quite 
simple. The major reason that the copyright laqisiatlon 
has dragged on for so many years Is because of the 
welter of cross Interests which must necessarily be 
considered, and when every possible instance of copy- 
right must be thought of in advance, this becomes 
extremely involved. But when the questlDn is narrowed 
down to school and library use, where all the parties 
have a mutual Interest, the questions can be quite easily 
resolved. 
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proposed revision of the copyright law* 



willi'Bm d, ^Imny, Jr,, coordinator 
illinois health libraries consortium 
and 

sarmh lee, coordinator 
Chicago and south consortium 



Introduatiari 

In late Fibruary 1976, the United States Senate 
passed Senate Bill 22 (S, 22) as amended by Senate 
Report 94-473 (S.R. 94-473), by a vote of 97 to 0. The 
bill rtprssented a ri€ar complete revision to Title 17 of 
the U,S. Code ~ canirTionly known as the Copyright 
Law. At this point the SubTOminittee on Courts, Civil 
Liberties and the Adininlatratlon of Justice of the House 
Committie on the Judiciary agreed to consider only 
S.22 and not House Rasolution 2223. Thi Subcommit- 
tee mark-up session began during the week of Fabruanf^ 
2, 1976, Although this session was scheduled to run for 
four (4) to eight (8) weeks, It has not been concluded 
thus far. Following the mark-up session, the bill will be 
returned to the House Committee on the Judiciary for 
approval, from there it will go to the Full House for 
approval and to a Joint Conference Committee for res- 
olution with the Senate version. Estimated date tor fina! 
agtion Is Fall 1 976. 



Salient Peituras oi the Bill 

( 1 ) The bill would gantrally become effective as of 
January 1, 1977 under Section 102 as 
amended, (S,R. 94-473, p. 37). 

(2) Copyright protecllon would exist for '^Original 
works of authorsNp . . ^ " to Include . ^ ^ "(1 ) 
Iiterai7 works; <2) musical works, Including any 
accompanying words; (3) dramatic works, In- 
eluding any accompanying music; (4) panto- 
mines and ehoreographic works; (5) pictorial 
graphic, and sculptural works; (6) motion pic- 
tures and other audiovisual works; (7) sound 
recordings." (Section 102a). In their explana- 
tion of Se^icn 102 the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary pointed out that the phrase 
"Original works of authorship" was dellbemtely 
left broad and undefined since authors are 



•U S. Serpts CsmfTilfles on lh« Judiciafy Copyfight Uw Rfviston {S R «4^4?3) hlavmrn^t 
to, 1S7S (94th Congrass. m l^ssj^nj AJi infofmatton in \m aftict© peftams \o fi<#iS«d 
infennptton dft»d pfiv te Miy 25. 197«. 



continually finding new means of ixpression. 
(S,R. 94-473, p, 50), 

(3) Copyright protection doss not extend to Ideas. 
planSi procedures, procisses, syitems, 
niethods of operation, concipts, principles, or 
discoveries but rather to the work itself. (Sec- 
tion 102b), 

(4) Definitions (Section 101) 

(a) Copy is detined to include the item re* 
ceived as part and parcel of a subscription 
or orden 

(b) In addition to transfer of ownership, the 
term ^'publication*' also Includes "rental, 
lease, or lending" in Its definition, 

(5) Copyright protection Is not available for works 
of the United Statai Government, excepting 
publications of the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service. (Section 105), 

(6) Section 106 gives copyright owners five basic 
rights (1 ) reproduction ; (2) adaptetlon; (3) pub- 
Ijcation; (4) performance; and (S) display. This 
bundle of rights is reserved exclusively for the 
owner of the copyright (S.R. 94-473, p, 57). 

(7) '*The fair use of a copyrighted work , , . for 
purposes such as criticism, comment, news 
reporting, teaching (including multiple copies 
for classroom use), sohoiarship, or research, is 
not an infringement of copyright . , . " provid- 
ing that the foflowing criteria are taken into 
consideration: 

(a) "The purpose and character of the work. 
Including whether such use is of a com- 
mercial nature or for non-profit purposes," 

(b) ^The nature of the copyrighted work"; 

(c) "The amount and substantiality of the 
portion used In relation to the copyrighted 
work as a whole"; and 

(d) "The effect of the use upon the potential 
market for or value of the copyrighted 
work." 

(Section 107). 

One must also conilder the nature of the or- 
ginliation to which the Infringer bilongs ~ 
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that Is, is the organization for profit or not for 
profit, Mor© latitude Is allowsd In the case of a 
not for profit organiiatlon, (S,R, 94-473, p, 63). 
Finally. In consideration of fair use, one must 
be mindful to copy only "Isolated and unre- 
latid*' materials, (Section 108g) howevir the 
burden of violation of this act rests with the 
receiving library, (Section 108g2). 

(8) Under Section 108 librariei and archives may 
photocopy provided that: 

(a) "The reproduction or distribution is made 
without any purpoae of direct or indirect 
commerQia! advantagi." 

(b) "The colleotloni of tht library or archives 
are (i) open to the public, or (il) available 
not only to reiearchers affiliatid with the 
library or archives or with the initltution of 
which it is a part, but also to other persons 
doing research in a speciailnad field.*' 
(Section 108a2). 

(c) A notice of copyright is includid with the 
reproduction or distribution. (SiCtlon 
108a3), 

These criteria must be nntt In addition to the 
criteria for fair use mentioned in number seven 
(7) above. 

(9) In addition to the requirements outlined in 
numbers 7 and 8 above it is also poisible to ' 
reproduce or distribute if any one of the follow^ 
Ing criteria are met: 

(a) In the case of an unpublished work, the 
copy Is made "... In facsimile form 
solely for the purposes of preservation and 
security or for deposit for research use in 
another library or archives ..." under 
the provisions described in number 8 
above. (Section 108b). This provision 
would also apply to a published work if the 
work ware not obtainable at a fair price. 
(Section 108c). 

(b) If no niore tht i one article or contribution 
to a copyrighted work Is copied or distrib- 
uted. It is not an infringement if (1) the 
copy becomes the property of the user 
and will not be further passed on. It must 
be private use, and <2) a notice of copy- 
right be promintntly displayed on the 
copy. (Section 108d). 

(c) If the wori< cannot be obtained at a fair 
price by the patron a copy or distribution Is 
authorized If (1 ) the item is for private use, 
and (2) a notice of copyright is prominently 
displayed on the copy or distribution. 



(Section 10Se). 
(d) Under Section 109 a library, archives or 
individual could lend or othifwise disposi 
of, or transfer ownership of, the copy re- 
celved through a transfer of ownership 
from the copyrighted owner. This is sub- 
jict to the provision that the copyright 
owner does not specify othtrwise as a 
condition of the transfer of ownership. 
Violations of this provision would be 
treated as a breach of contract rather than 
as an infringement of copyright. (8.R. 94- 
473, p. 72). Thus a library could lend Its 
original copy only, and only If the terms of 
the purchase agreement did not state oth- 
erwise. In a similar manner an individual 
who borrowed an item would have no such 
rights under this provislgn* including the 
right to lend the item further. 

(10) ''Systematic copying* reproduction, or distribu- 
tion of single or multiple copies is strictly pro- 
hibited, providing that this copying, reproduc- 
tion or distribution does not prohibit libraries 
from entering into interiibrary arrangements." 
(Section 108g2). Only isolated and unrelated 
raproduction or distribution of a single copy is 
permitted (Section 108g), butth© responsibility 
of violatlori rests with the receiving library, 

(11) Sections 106, 108, and 109 Jointly permit 
copyright ownei^ to license, exclusively or not 
exclusively, the copying or distribution of ma- 
terials. This will probably Involve a fee of some 
Wnd. (S.R. 94-473, p. 70-71 ), 

(12) "Systematic reproduction or distri button occurs 
whf n a library makes copies of such rtiaterials 
avillable to other libraries or groups of users 
under formal or Informal arranQanients whose 
purpose is or effect Is to have the reproducing 
library serve as their source of such material." 
(S.R. 94-473, p. 70). 

(13) Duration of copyright would be extended from 
tfia present 28 years to a term of fifty years 
after the death of the author and would be 
renewable by the author's mx\ of kin, (Sec- 
tions 302 and 304). In the case of multiple 
authorship, the term of the Dopyrlght would 
initially be to Include flffy years after tfie death 
of the last surviving author. (Section 302). 

(14) Statutory damages Muld be awarded In an 
amount between $250.00 and $10,000.00 
urtder normal circumstances. (Section 504c1). 

(1 5) The owner of the copyright Is required to prove 
only that a violation has occurred. The reafter 
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the individual or organization is considerud 
guilty of infringtmt nt and must provs that the 
copy was fnad© undef the fair u§e or other 
applicable clause. Each copy is considertd to 
bf a separate inffaction and must be shown to 
have been mad© in fair use. Damages, as 
described In item 14 above, vvould be as- 
sessed per infraction. (Section 50402), and 
may also include court eoits arrd legal fees. 
{Saction 505), The court will remit the damages 
either in whole or In part in the case of a 
non-profit organization. (Section 504c2). 

(16) Section 507 sets the statute o1 limitations for 
commencement of aQtion at three (3) years, 
and Section 108; provides for i five (5) year 
review of this act. 

(17) Chapter 7 of Title I provides that the Registrar 
of Copyrights shall provide regulations for the 
administration of this law. (Section 702). 

(18) Chapter 8 of Title I provides iof the establish- 
ment of a Copyright Royalty Tribuna! to over- 
sea adjustment of royalties both as licensing 
fees and as payment of royaltiei to authors or 
publishers. This chapter also provides for judi- 
cial review as necessary. 



Impiioatlcfis 

White much attention has been focusad on Section 
108g2 and its disasterous implications for libraries, other 
sections of the bill are potentially damaging to the future 
of library operations as we know them today. 

(1) Under Section 109, if somaoni purchases a 
copy lawfully made under Title I (m opposed to 
someone who buys a "bootleg" copy) then he 
may lend» sell, or atherevise dispose of this 
copy as well as display It. Hovvaver, if the 
copyright owner leases, rents, or lends, but 
does not sell his work to someone, the latter 
has no rights of transfer or ovvnarshlp and, 
therefore, cannot lend, lease, rent, or dispose 
of this item to a third party. 

Senate Report 94-473 states an interesting 
interpretation of this Section. A copyright 
owner may sell his work on a centractual basis 
and impose conditions that forbid the buyer 
any future disposition of the work- If publishers 
adopt this practlw circulttlon, gW and ex- 
change programSi and intertibrary cooperation 
could be greatly affected. Of coursa, If a library 
violated the terms of the contract, the institution 
vypuld only be liable for breach of contract. But 



'*a rose by any other name, , . . " 

(2) The copyright owner only has to prove that an 
InfringiFTiint has taken place. This puts the 
burden on the library arid in the case of interli- 
brary loan, on the receiving library. 

(3) LibrariiS may photocopy one article or other 
contribution to a copyrighted coilection or peri- 
odicaf Issue (Section 108d), This apparently 
would fall under the category of ''isolated, 
unrelated reproduction of a oopyrighted mate- 
rial," Libraries may also interlibrary loan arti- 
cles from Journals they don't own as long at the 
amount requested does not in its sum substi- 
tute for a Journal subscription, 

Therefort, we could assume that a library 
could photocopy one article per issue but to 
what limit before it becomes photocopying to 
substitute for the original? This ties in with the 
number of times a library could request a jour^ 
nal on interlibrary loan before it violates saction 
108g2. Most likely, a standard number of times 
a journal issue may be photocopied, before a 
subscription must be entered, will be decided 
by the courts, but will this number apply to 
backfile i ^quests involving a Journal to which a 
library has only recently entered a subscrip- 
tion? Or would the library have to request the 
back Issue from the publisher or backfile 
dealer? How much delay would be involved as 
a result? 

(4) Cooperative Acquisitions would be strictly for* 
bidden. 

(5) Licensing fees will become commonplace for 
Institutions. 

(6) The lack of specific definition of such terms as 
"systernitic," ''fair use/' and "fair price" within 
the bill Itself make Interpretatfon outside the 
oourtroom impossible, since no appropriate 
guidelines can be establiihed that will not end 
up in court. 



Conoluslons 

It remains Impossible to completely Interpret the law 
at this time. First, the bill has not been passed by the 
House, nor has it been reMnciled with the Senate 
version. Secondly, some sections are t^ vagu© and will 
doubtless be open to Judicial Interpretation. Thirdly, data 
is atlll toeing submitted to the House Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Administration of Justice. 
Finally, the Report of the House SubGOmmlttee and the 
Guidelines of the Copyright Office have not been writ- 
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tin, AH of theas will have a direct bearing on the inter- 
pmtatton by the Courts and by librarits. 

While we are waiting tor th© Information to becorn# 
avallabi©, all sides wlllMntinue tosKprtss concern. Ths 
author Is concarned that his ability to remain ifBm of 
gavemment subsidy Is threatened by instantanaous 
photocopying. He wishes to continue to binifit society 
and make a living at th© same time. Publishers feel that 
they should enjoy similir protection so that they can 
continue to act as the interface between the authors and 
the users. But Is creating a work the same as reproduc- 
ing it? What is a publisher, anyway? Someone who pays 
or Is the printer and the dellvaryman. Publisheri claim 
the potentiai of photocopying damages their Incomt. But 
since th©y can rely on advertising, subscription income, 
and, in soms Instances, author's fees, how much are 



they losing? Whom dots the proposed law protect? 
What is at stake? The future of art or the future of the 
publishing industry? 

Naturally the issue is an economic one for both 
groups — authors and publishers. On the other hand, 
the concern of librarians in this Issue Is on© of access to 
information. The lack of Incumbrances on that access 
tfontributesto progress. This nation has long recognised 
ftnd supported public education* libraries, and access to 
information. In some way, therefore the proposed law 
represents a step backward. While librarians respect the 
rights and needs of authors a^d publishers so that the 
arts, sciences, and private ent^iprise may flourish, they 
also recogniie that there exists a point when one per- 
son's rights may well infringe upon another's rights. 



the fair use provision of the copyright bili 



When librarians discuss the copyright biilt they 
usually concentrate on the photocopying sectic .i. This is 
a matter of great concern to librarians: the efforts of AUA 
reprasentatives and Individual librarians to protect and 
expand this exemption is critioal to the profession. This 
concentration on the photocopying section may have 
caused some librarians to overlook Section 1 07 of the 
copyright bifl, the fair uae exemption. 

Fair use was devefoped by the courts to moderate 
the author's exclusive right to control the duplication of 
his or her wpyrightad works. In Its simplest form, fair 
use perniits a small amount of copying of copyrighted 
matarials without the author's permission, as long as the 
author is not Injured by this copying. The photocopying 
exemption Is, In faot, a specialized form of fair uie. 
There is a considerable difference, though, In the way 
they mm regulated by the copyright bllL The photocQpy^ 
(ng section offers precise conditions under which copias 
may be made. The fair use section of the bill offers vary 
broad crttiria for determining fair use. The fair gse 
provision is important to librarians since it may pernriit 
certaJn types or amounts of copying not permitted under 
the photocopying section. The copyright bill states that 
fair use eopying is parnriltted "for purposes such as 
critiofsm, comment, news re^rtlng, teaching, scholar- 
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ship, or research. . . ."^ The four criteria for fair use 
copying are: 

''(1) The purpose and character of the us^ 

(2) The nature of the copyrighted work; 

(3) The amount and substantiality of the portion 
used In relation to the copyrighted work as a 
whole; and 

(4) The effect of the use upon the potential market 
for or value of the copyrighted work.*'^ 

These criteria are rather vague. Fortunately, the 
committee report accompanying the bill offers a more 
detailed explanation of the criteria.^ 

1. The purpose and character of the use: 

a. Nonprofit usei^ are given greater latitude in 
applying fair use than for-profit users. 

b. Students enjoy very broad latitude in copying 
materials for term projects, reports, etc. 

c. One may not combine materials made under 
fair use into an anthology or collection. 

2. The nature of the copyrighted work: 

a. One may not copy substantial parts of ma- 



1 . U3 B^m. 83fd C(^r#Sf , 2d Sessran. 'A M Fef tha Osntral Revisisfl of fh« 
Co^t^hi L£w, TMI9 17 of tht United Statin Code, and fsr Other purposAi " p 9 
2 ibid 

3. US S@n&t«, 93fd Coftgf&si, 2d SsiSien. Coftimttiis m \m JucSdSfV CspyHght 
Li»^ Reviston , . Report, Tegefher with Addrtio*isl sRd MfTOf% . pp 116^120 

The ditfiaiQn oi m*» mai#Hal inio tetf#ffd 5ub*¥»9iQns mt HJppiifd by the »uthor and dsts noi 
appear m ths eorrunmae report. 
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terials designed for public parformanci or 
exhibit, sueh as films, shmX music, plays, 
etc, 

3. The amount and substantiality of the work co- 
pied: 

a. Copying is generally lir^lted to a single copy 
of a portion of a work, except that 

b. "Separately cogniiable" or "lilf-eontained" 
portions of a larger vvork (e.g., poems In an 
anthology, articlts In a magazine, photo- 
graphs In a collection) r^ay be copied in their 
entirety. 

c. Multiple copies may be made of small por- 
tions of a work, io long as the same materi- 
als are not ropled repeatedly or are not 
retained for continued use. 

4. The effect of the use on the potential market for 
or value of the work: 

a. Works which are out-of-print may be copied 
rather freely, 

b. Very limited copying may be made from 
works available through normal trade 
sources. 

a Consumable materials, such as workshtets, 
standardized tests, and the like, may not be 
copied. 

The following are examples of the application of 
these criteria to library situations: 
Patron A wants five copies of a two page article from 
Timexo distribute to a Kiwanis Club committee meeting. 
Answm: This essceeds the single copy limitation of 
the photocopying section of the copyright bilL Two 
pages are a small part of an issue* so this may be 
fair use under the criteria in 3g, as long as it is an 
isolated ease. 

patron B, an amateur photographer, vvants to make 
copies of Illustrations from m book to Incorporate in a 
slide show. These copies will represent a small part of 
the slide show and will on^y b© used for the entertain- 
ment of the photographer and her friends. 

Answer: The fact that the pictures represent a 
small part of her slide program seems to absolve 
her from the "anthology" problem menitoned in Ic, 
above. The important question Is the manner In 
which the pictures are protected by copyright. If a 
p<ature Is separately copyrighted, It may not be 
copied In Its entirety wittiout the permission of the 
publisher, as mentioned In 4b, above. It is possible 
that copies of the picture may be purchased from 
trade sources. If a number of pictures are protected 
by a single oopyright, a small ^rtion may be copied 
under the provisions of 3b, above. 
Patron C, a teacher, makes photMOpies of single 



poems from several anthologies and gathers them Into a 
booklet, The booklet is placed on reserve for student 
usi- 

Answer: Photocopying a single poem from an 
anthology is acceptat^le under the fair use and 
photocopying sections of the copyright bill. Com- 
bining these copies into an anthology is clearly 
prohibited by the terms of the fair, as noted in Ic, 
above. 

Patron D wishes to videotape a CBS televiiion deou- 
mtntaiy program for reshowing at a discuaslon club 
meeting, 

Amwer: This Is the most controversial aspect of 
the fair use provision of the copyright bill. Strong 
arguments are raised that videotaping programa 
off»the-air is permisaible as long as it is done to 
raschedule the program for classroom, church, or 
club showings. The authorities who favor this view 
insist that the program must be (1 ) reshown within a 
week of the original broadcast, and (2) erased afttr 
the showing. Many industry spokespersons and 
some authorities outside of tndustiy regard this as 
an infringement because (1) very little copying may 
be made from "penormance'* materials, as nrien- 
tioned in 2a, and (2) It is not permissible to copy a 
work In its entirety unless It Is out-of-print. It Is 
difficult to determine whether these programs are 
truly out-of-print. They cannot be purchased or 
borrowed at the moment they are needed, but the 
program may be rebroadcast in the near future. 
Almost all television documentary programs are 
available for rental or purchase in 16mm format six 
months to a year after the original broadcast. The 
authorities are In agreement that the practice of 
videotaping programs off=the-air and retaining the 
tapes indefinitely is an infringement. Industry 
sources Indicate that law suits may be brought in 
the near future for this type of infringement. 
Patron E, a student. Is preparing a slide-tape program 
as a class report. He wtnts to photograph illustrations 
from a number of books and make tape recordings from 
several records. 

AnswBr: Considerable latitude is given to copying 
by students for school use, as mentioned In lb 
above. This copying Is probably fair use, as long as 
the copies remain the studenf s property and they 
do not become a part of a library or teaching 
collertlon and are not publicly displayed by a tale- 
vision station, art gallery, etc. 
Patron F, a psychologist, wants to make photocopies of 
an aptitude test. 

Answer: If the test was designed for single^use 
and is available through normal trade sources, it is 
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an Infrlngani^nt to make a single copy. This type ot 
cop/ing denies the publlshar m legitimate sate and 
is prohibited in item 4q, above. 
The fair us© exemption In the OTpyfight bill Is fre- 
quently tagged as the "adueation ©x©mption»'' The rep- 



resentatlves of the tducationa! associationi hmm lob- 
bied actively to prottct and mKpmd this provliion in the 
bill. The faot that It his bet n the spieial intereit ©f 
educators does not preclude librarians from using it. It 
goei handMn-hand with the photocopying exemption. 
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Pec^la who daal with inttllaotual products are very 
M>ncern^ about copyright. Why has this happened? 
Quite property it t\m happened because of the so-called 
"new teohnology''' defin^for the piirposes o1 this irticlt 
to mean "copying devices/' Afthough photqcopylng 
machine have bean a part of our society for Sivtral 
yaars, it is neverthelass true that photocopying beeomas 
easier and less costly as the machinery Is perfected. 
Now stin another technologioaf developm^t has oc- 
curred which er#iblei an individual to copy filnns and 
videotapes withmit the necessity of processing the ma^ 
tarial thr<Dugh a laboratary. The videotape raoordera so 
easily availfsble t&day in th^ marketplace have been 
perfected enough to rnake this process available to 
praatlcaMy anyone desiring it. 

Wha^t does tfie tm tell us we can and can't do with 
these marvelous oopying devloas? Well, if you were to 
read the present copyright statutep you might reach the 
conclusion that It dossn*t tell you enough, and I think that 
mast copyright law experts would agree. This, then fans 
the fire conwversy and makes it necessary for 
everyone aonpertied with this Issue to be aware of the 
problems oreated by the new technology as wall as the 
opportunitias pr^effiled i)y this te^nol^y. 

Perhaps it would bm well to axamtna Hie present 
1909 law. at te^tt B a simplistic fashlofi in order to 
^aate ^me ba^fs for §aussion. Before doing that It 
would bar useful to discuss the basis for copyright law. 
Althougii rapyrl^t was not unique in demo^atla socla- 
ties prior to the founding of the United States and the 
writing o€ Its wmtltutlofi, It nevertheless became neQ- 
essary fc^f Ae foundifig fathers to deal with the issue. In 
Anide I, Section 8 ^our Constitution it Is provided that 
the Congress shall haw ttie power ptomote the 
progmm of BCimmm md umtui mrtB, by smovring for 
ifmitBd a&nes to au^orm md immntors thm mxcluBlve 
right to their rBSpBativa writings mnd dlscovBrm" In 



other words, the authoiB of the Constitution felt that the 
public would tonefit by protacting Intellectual works for 
limited periods of time. How does the public benefit by 
this? Simply put, copyright provides the incentive for 
authors, publlsharSp and producers to devote time, en- 
ergy, and money to the development of Inteltaotual 
materials. It assures them that thair work (provided It is 
original and is capable of being copyrighted) will be 
legally thairs and theirs alona to do with It as they see fit 
for a limited pariod of time after which it becomes the 
property of the public, otherwise known as public do- 
main. 

Educators perhaps, are more vehement in their 
opposition to this theory than most other users of Intel-' 
lectual materials. Many educatoi^ feel that intalfactual 
materials should ba made more available to them be^ 
causa it is only the children in tha classrooms they are 
trying to reach and many acte on their part which might 
be Illegal ought to be justified on the theory that it helps 
the classroom teacher do his or her job better. 

But omn wa Justify breaking laws, any laws, for some 
so-called ''higher purpose"? Are we Justified in breaking 
a law just a little bit in order to serve the ends properly? 
These are all questions which one has to come to grips 
with wh#n studyfng the subject of wpyright. Like so 
many other bodies of law in our society, all of the 
answers are not provided in tha wording of the statutes 
themselves. And yet I would among the first to agree 
that we do n&ed some guidanca but I think that tiie 
present law does provide that guidance. Lefs examine it 
briefly. 

What are the sole rights of the copyright proprietor? 
Rrst and foramo^, the copyright proprietor has tha sola 
right to make copies of tiie work, has the sole right to 
prepare dertvativa works from the original work, has the 
sola right to vend the work and in most InManoes has the 
sole right to peilorfn the work. There are some notable 
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exctptions rslativ© to th© area of p«rtormancis and it Is 
dDUbtful Vim can adequatpty diseuss that issu€ in this 
article. W© should, inat&id, focus our attention on the 
first two rights ©numaratid. The wole right to produce 
copm will b© ©xamlned flmt. Ai the coura© of legal 
history daveloped in the area of copyright, many courts 
saw the need te provid© soma @3CD©ptions In the law 
riiitlve to Mpylng. Thus th© courts have concluded over 
th© years that som© uses should be defined as *'falr 
uses" and have aoftad out a definition which, when 
passed, will becom© part of our new copyright law. At 
th© monient, the wnc©pt of fair use la based upon 
Judicial doctrine. 

There are four parts of the fair use definition that 
tend to descrtba what use Is a fair use. In order to qualify 
for this defense to an allegation of Infringemt nt, one 
miist be able to prove to the satlsfartion of a court that a 
particular us© was made for the purpose of criticisfn, 
OTmrnent, news reporting, teaching, scholarship, or re- 
search. Any one of those would satisfy the first point of 
fair us© which is tfte purposB and charaQtBr of the us§. 
The second portion of the difinltlon of fair use Is to take 
into consideration Vib nBtufB of the copyrighted wait. 
For example, In performing any copying, one nnyst con- 
sider the diffefonce botween a 50O page te^rtbook and a 
15 minute sound motion picture film* One must consi^r 
the differenc© between journals oontainlng many indi- 
vidual articles and a nov©L One could illustrate this point 
endfessly. The third point of fair us© Is that on© must 
take Into consideration the amomi and sub^tmnUallfy of 
the poftlcn uB&d m mMon to the copyrighted work as a 
yifhole. This is the so-oallod quantitative test which is 
often tlie only portion of th© fair us© doclrin© that anyone 
conwrns themselves with. The fourth aspoct of fair use 
is that one must ©xamin© what tfi& effeot use tim$ on 
the potBnUal mafk&t lor or yaium of the copyrighmd 
mrk. Fair use can seidomp if av©r, be used as a defense 
to a wpyrlght infringement action In those Instances 
where the copying of an entir© work was a^mpllshed. 
LHcewise, ttie making of multq)l© copies Mn only rarely 
b© justified. isp©rtally irnpoftant for teachers, n^edia 
p©ople, and llbmrlans as well as sohool administrators Is 
to dtottngulsh behween sporadic and occMlonaa copying 
of a portfon of m worU as opposed to regular, systematic 
and routf ne copying. 

ft mu^ be pointed out in any discussi^ of this sort 
that there Is no exception for not^or-proflt wpying writ- 
ten Into th© present law or In the propose le^atton. It 
Is dWtcult to determine wfiere ttils rnyth flist appeared, 
but the simple truth la that it does not eMist. Over tti© 
years I have spoken pewnally witfi a number of edu- 
i^ors who I consi(tor to b© sensible and Inteltiger^ 
^^1© ¥ifh© hm/m told mt that some leeway In the new 
law ougfit to be previa to allow a not-for-prorit b%- 
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©mptiori. I am astounded by this suggistion, Invariably 
thas© people fall to take Into aceount that a sizable 
portion of the media production industry and ttit text- 
book Industry develops materlali solely for teaching 
purposes. It is ludlGrous to suggest that these inaterials 
should be subject to any exemption relative to copyright 
unless we are prepared to conclude that th© educational 
media Industry and the textbook Industry ar© dispens- 
able. 

I suggest that w© are partners with iducators and 
unless w© have a marketplace for our products we will 
have to either seek other markets for our matarials or 
diSOTntinue this s^oialty. No one wants that develop- 
ment, at Itaat not when confronted with the obvious 
options. 

In addition to the sole right to copy, as stated abov© 
mm copyright proprietor has the sol© right to prepare 
derivative works based upon the original work. This 
simply means that the wpyrlght proprietor has the sol© 
right to revise the woik, to prepare abriclgmen^ of th© 
work or to prepare other derivations of the original work. 
This is a most Important right, especiaify in the area of 
educational rnaterlals because often these materials 
reflect the work of an expert in his or her field, I'm sure 
that you, th© reader, can readily see th© harm one can 
do to ft work if you were able to take a particular work 
and cut certain portions of it out, add certain portions of 
your own and th© like, Not only would the reputation of 
the original author be damaged, but In rnany cases th© 
new rMuWng product might be a misstatement of the 
truth. That Is not to say that authors and producers 
always refuse to let a work be adapted for educational 
purposes but to do it without perml^ion is dangerous 
because th© copyright proprietor would fwt have any 
VOID© in how the derfvatlve work is constructed. 

How does one determine that a work is co- 
pyrighted? First, almost without exMption all published 
works tnuit wntain a legal nc^c© of copyright which 
m©ans that the word copyright or the symbol © must 
appear togeth©r with the year of first publi«tton and th© 
name of 0\m wpyright proprietor. This notlw In the case 
of printed works must appear on or near th© title page 
and in the mm of audiovisuai works mu^ appear witti 
the prinoipal tWes. In some instances tte main titles may 
b@ *t end of the film. Present c^pyrtgW lavi^ permit 
copyright to last for a total of 56 yearw attbouflh in order 
to avail oneself of the full term, a rtTOwal c©rttfiMte 
must be obtain^ to ttm zm year foito^nfi publicaaon. 
If this does not ^mir the work gws Into th© public 
domttn, The only i^aln way of determinmg whether a 
»pyright has bmn renewed is to write to ti\m Copyright 
mim and ask thefii to perform a wpyright search. They 
will do so for a veiy nominal fee, 

However* as in the case of many lawSp this one too, 
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has its oxQtptlon* SIncd 1962 tht Congreis of the 
United States, because it has been considering the 
revision of the copyright laws which w^ould contain a 
pfovision for longer tirm of copyright than presently 
6Klita, has sMn fit to axtend the term of copyright for 
these works In their 58th year. Therefore, In 1976 one 
rrtust add 14 years to 56 making a total of 70 yeari for 
deftarminirg wrhether a work hat gon# Into the public 
domain. 

The proposed r&vlslon of the copyright law Is now 
totore the Congress. The Senate passed its version of 
the revision Nil earlier this year known as S. 22, The 
House sul)COf¥innlttee charged with the responsibility of 
recDfnmondinQ to the House Judiciary Committee their 
version of the bill is still In mark-gp and at the time this 
artlel© is beinf writtanp that effort has hot been com- 
pleted. AssuminQ that the House version and the Senate 
version will ditferp there will be the necessity for a 
conference batween the two bodies In order to prepare a 
bill for presidential signature. All of this must occur prior 
to the end of this present Congress. If It does notp the 
consideration of the ravlslon bill muit begin again in 
both the Strata and the House. With m thai© factSp it is 
premature to discuss the revision bill sifnply because it 
may undergo additional changes before paisage. Kiev- 
f rthelesi, the revision bill will undoubtedly contain some 
accommodations to the needs of adycators at the same 
tinnt it protects the Intere^s of copyright proprietors 
How the accommodations will be mad© should be left to 
a future discussion once the bill is enacted into law. 



A final aipact to this disoussbn needs to be cin- 
tered around present-day acconirTiodatlons which copy- 
right propriitors are maWng to th© naeda of iduoators. 
Thus far this articte has addressed Itself to the rights of 
copyright proprietors but has not discussed ways in 
which copyright proprietors have bet n v/orking with 
educators to acMmmodate tha needs of both parties. 

The principal rrianner of accommodation is In the 
area of llMrvses givin to the educational community to 
perform certain uses which would otherwise be illegal 
under present copyright laws, These llcinsas (or con- 
tracts) In sonne instances ^rmltMpying In return for the 
paymint of an appropriate lloense fee* In soma In- 
stances may allow the televising of audiovisual works 
and In other instances allow the preparation of derivative 
works. These licenses are not being accomplished on 
an industry-wide basis which present-day intltnist laws 
do not permit. Rather, Individual companies in both the 
media industry and the taxtbock Industry have devel- 
oped their own liMnsIng policies to enable them to 
accommodate the needs of educators. This Is a very 
healthy development and one which will obviously be- 
come perfected as tlme^liees on. 

A rational consideration of th© Issues raised here 
Inevitably leads to the conclusion that there are reaUy 
not two "sides,** but rather everyone in the educational 
Industry ultimately ieeking similar results: better educa- 
n for the school children of our nation and It is inoum- 
be\t upon all of us in this industry to accommodate our 
mutual interests to accomplish that goal. 
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Haw you mm asked' your studenfa "What do you think J do in the library?" The answer to that cm bf 
devaatatJngI ParticylariV if Ills raturn responst Is "Why ysu stamp out materials," or *'Yqu Iceap us quiet," or 
"^aa» I dofiti know. Why did you quHl teaching to ba a librariari?" Jt*e avan viorm W this Is tha response you 

reoelve fmm feltovkr taacherSi or youf administrator. 



The following articles ar© from libmriana who have dewloped pfograms which act jointly with thair faculty and 
student body for be^ use of their oentari. These people may well do tht olarlcal jobs that tha patron -'seas" 
and th^refort believer Is tlM res^nsibllt^ of tht library staff. But thay also are parforniing tha tasks only other 
llbfarians knew are tia baokboffia of the canter ~ Acqufsltion: sanding Gatalogs tofaoulty for rnaterlal raqueste, 
asking students for Items they would like to see In the centar. Budgeting: tryinfl to balance requests and neads 
with limfted funds. Cai&toging Mnd oiasslfylng: Sa«nd guissing subject haadings that students and faculty may 
use in seeking materials. Storing materials so they are aoaassible and /it do riot "walk'' out the doorl 



C^raulmtlom attting new matenals out as quickly m possible, Checking Msignm^nrtf wHh faculty so that the first 
two studsnte in the cantar dbnl get all tha assigned rnaterials, Trylnig to get mirtarials back so othar students 
amd faculty can yea tham. Progmmmlng: Plianning with faculty for clast m&6% Provldirig both formal and 
Informal classas to sypplemerrt clusroorp Instructicn. Maintainir^ posttiva relationsh^s with the school 
community to j^ovkfe better library planfiing and avaluatton tff tte pn^rmm. Maint$nmomi iqutpmantt non^print 
rfiaterials and prfnt materials must be kept In woridng/usabte condKlm. SM Ti^n volunteers, clerks, Mudent 
helpars« and new »farians. ^aep them woricing togietfiar at an even keel. The JW gom m and on. But fte key 
wofd for Vtm library centar is COOPiRATION. Without the c^ordinatfng effiwli of the faculty, tha librae m% the 

admlnistraUcMi, the libraiy «yld not functton. 
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schaol library ooopeiwtim in the iflfnois library and 
information network (iiiinat) 



robBft a. drmohBr 

natwork dtvalopmeni Gonsultanl 

suburban library systam 



Tht ilfinois Library aftd Information Network (IL- 
LI NET) 1^ composed of locmf publte, academic, special, 
and scliool llbrarios, US library systems, 4 reftrenc© and 
resaarch canters, and 3 spaGlal rasourca canteri. 

Tht Library Systams Act of 1965 provided for "The 
iiStatoliShmant and devaloprfiant of a network of public 
library systems. ..." (Approfed August 17, 1965. L. 
19SS, Pag© 3077). This netii^%f > v^^; systams concernad 
ItsaN prim^rity with public Wmmm by cooparatively 
enricfti\ng the rasources and ^A^i^lht rtng tha san/lcas 
of the local public libraries InvoNad. Networking starv#^ 
with tha public librarias as they represantad the broa- 
dastbastd araa of library service in Illinois at that time. 
In 1972 the lUinois State Library and a few iitorary 
ij^stems started working toward the expansion of the 
publlo library sysiems to beooim® rnultitype library sys- 
tems by apcpanding participation in the statewide net- 
work to olMx types of librarias in addition to pybflc 
libraries. The State Library requested that the aightef n 
library systems provide interlibraty loan service and 
acMss to the resources of ILLINET for acadenfilc li- 
bfarias beginning in January 1873. Then, in late 1971 
this same request was made for special libraries. Based 
oT\ the success of the public library systems mA th© 
invoivement of the academic and speciai libraws as 
affiflate mambers of the systems, in January 1978 the 
systems were requested to provide interllbrary loan, 
information sen/lce and access to ILLINiT resources for 
school libraries (publiCp private and parochial) by offer- 
ing them affiliate membership. 

One of the essentials of library systems in Illinois Is 
the composition of the systems as an association of 
autonomous local iibrarles working together "for the 
itmprovement of the service to their own patrons through 
improvement \n sen/ice to the entire region, to davilop 
library resources and sefviws ivaHable thrwflh every 
community in the region which would be on the scope of 
any indMdual community/* (Nofth Suburban Libr^ 
Systerri, Plan Of ServloeJl The systems mm based on 
local respensibil^ for ttie pmvlslon and support of baste 
services with supplemerrtary support to the local library 
being provided through by \\n library system. 

As the expansion of ILLlfirr to ottier than public 
libraries was progre^tng, the llllncis State Library In an 
attempt to achieve one of i^ goals of " . .the assured 



pr0i/is!lon of excellent library service for all of the resi- 
derAf of the state . . aWi 'V . , tfie promotion and 
de^itopnnant of cooperative library nttworks operating 
regionally or statewide to provide effective coordination 
of libraiy resources of publlG, academic, school, and 
speciaf libraries," (Meeting the Challenge: Illinois State 
Library's Long-Range Program for Llbraiy Development - 
In iriinois 1974-1979. 101.0, page 697 of Illinois Li- 
braries, Nwember 1974), decided that the next step to 
assiist the systams in implementing further the idea of 
metworkmff; expansion in interlibriry cooperation was to 
design a program which would make Library Services 
and Construction Act funds available for an interlibrary 
cooperatlori staff person within each system. It was the 
purpose of this program to provide an experienced 
llbrarian/cowultant who would be responsible for coor- 
dmating and supporting tha Interlibrary Cooperation 
Projiotof tf e system with the academic; public, school, 
and speciai Wbraries within the system service araa. 

VS/ith the availability of tha LSCA funding for the 
Interlibrary Cc operation Project, the eighteen Illinois 
library systems were provided an opportunity to submit a 
proposal tnit was designed to p wide an additional staff 
f^sttlon at the local system level to improve programs of 
interlibrary cooperation which existed at the time of the 
inception of the project or to help the system In devel- 
oping such a program. Some systems already had 
as^jnid staff members to word with the nonpublic 
librariei in their Involvement with the system. Two sys- 
lems, Ita Illinois Valley Libfilfy System and the Subur= 
ban Library System, each had a full time staff member 
workif^g In the multitype librae cooperation pnDgrim. 

Wrth 17 of tha 18 systems participating in the proj- 
ect (one syrtem is not presently participating and 14 of 
^he 18 have hired consultants/librarians) a major Im- 
petus was given to the development ^ multitype HN^ary 
systertis in Illinois, Due to the large mm^m ol setool 
districts and school libraries wittiin the state, the school 
aWiliate program rnceived a major forward tlirust with the 
creation, flundlng, md hiring of these OTopergtion projert 
llbrarians/consultants. Even ttiDugh sarr^ s^tems had 
previously made contact with the school ilbrifles/ffifiedia 
centers Iwted wittiin ttieir service area and mmrB, in 
fact, offertng to different degrees interlibrary loan and 
referanGe mmm to ftese libraries/media centers, a 
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more formalized program was started w'Wh tht approval 
arid funding of this project. Programs wHct) had re- 
csived difftrint levels of attention now have ft full time 
system staff meml^r devoted to working wfth tht ex- 
pansion of the system to become multitype and the 
©jcpanslon of the entire network. For as we know, "co- 
operation has always eKistid in some form or others but 
has largely been dependent on the interest and good will 
of individuals wtth the respertive libraries. Therifore, 
cooperation exlsti aa long as the Individuals referred to 
are in command. Often when thtae indlv^lduils l[@ave, 
the programs of oooperation fall apart. What is needed, 
therefore is (a) a more formal agreement tc work the 
cooperative program; and (b) monitoring and evaluation 
of these, so that their resylts or failurps, life or death, 
depend on their vailues to the person served and not on 
individual personalities in charge." (Northern Illinois Li- 
brary System, IntmrUbmfy Cooperation ProlBct Qrant 
ProposaL) 

At the same time that the Interlibrary Cooperation 
Project was providing a new impetus for the affiliation of 
school libraries/media centers and the schools were 
eligible for affiliate status with the system, the School 
Library Advisory Committee to the Illinois State Library 
was fmmed to advise the State Library ''concerning the 
schDot libraries' relationship to the illiriois Librai^ and 
Information Network; to make reocmmendatlons con- 
cerning proposed changes for Improvemtnt; and to ex- 
anfuine potential areas for cooperation between the Illi- 
nois Library Systems, public lltirarles, and school 
libraries/' (Purpose of th& SchMl Ubmty Advisory 
Comfr)ltt&& to the IIIMb StatB Library Btatements, Jan- 
uary 1975.) 

M is difficult, and perhaps not even deajrable, to 
attempt to separate the affiliate program for school 
ibraries/media centers from that of the affiliate pro- 
grams for academic and special libraries. However, 
Slmce this is the largest group of nonpublic libraries to 
affiliate with the system and it presertts the greatest 
challenge as well as the greatest potenUaf . Iti seems 
wise to expiare some of the posslbilltif s and problems 
which are seen at this time in expanding liUNET to 
include school libraries/media centers. A ge^efai over- 
view of the Illinois Library and Informatfon Network and 
the affiliate program, in paitioular, was provided in the 
June 197S issue of ninois Ubrams, Volume 57, Ho. 6. 
In tWs Issue a brief introduction was provided to the 
affiliate program f^r schools In a se^ion entitled "School 
Libraries arid ILLtNET/' Hopefully, this article mW pro- 
vide an update to the Jum issue as well as dowment 
concems whteh have ^en voiwd by indlvWuals from 
systems aW ^ool Itbraries/media enters. The Infor- 
mation contairwd in this review Is based on ttia deliber- 



ations of the Illinois State Library Schoo! Library Advl» 
sory Committeei discussions of syateiTi directors and 
staff, media speciallsti, public librarians, concerns QOn= 
talned in the Interlibrary CooperatlDn Prelect proposals 
and the reports of the coniUltanti working vvith these 
projects in the various systems. 



Systems Concerns 

Following are some of the concerns that have been 
voiced by systems, librarians, and school librarians and 
school administrators. Obviously, not ill of these con- 
cerns are shared by the entire community and It should 
bi noted that the concerns expressed art an attempt to 
give a composite view of the areas whl^h should be 
discussed by all participants to a much greater extent in 
order that programs and services can be developed to 
overcome many, if not all, of these probleins. W% are in 
a relatively early stage in the affiliate program for school 
librarie^media enters in Illinois. For a while it was 
possible for systems to offer atfiliate status ^ as of 
January 1 , 1975 many of the systems l^ava not done so 
— for It is up to each individual system to ascertain the 
best time for Implementing this particular affiliate pro- 
gram. As noted before, some systems have not yet hired 
the interlibrary cooperation projeot librarian and are 
awaittng the hiring of this individual Others have the 
project librarian but are working with the schocl librarian 
and member librirlans to ascertlkin the best means 
through which this affiliate program may be undertaken. 
All systems are in some stage of discussion with the 
school library libraries/media centeiB In their serviro 
arai. The Chicago Public Library actively serves many 
of the schools within the city of Ctilcago through the 
branches of the system. As an experiment In public 
school/public library cooperation, one branch of the 
library is located within a school building and serves the 
dual role of the school library and a mnrimunlty branch 
library. 

At the present time 21 8 individual schools or school 
districts have signed Memorandum of Agreement with a 
library system ami the Illinois State Library, Since many 
of these agreements represent a total school district 
tfiere are more individual school libraries/media centei^ 
affiliated than this number i^presents. A few library 
systems have not yet made provisions for the affiliation 
of school libraries at the system level and, subsequently, 
ttiis figura represents the very initial stage of affiliation of 
school libraries/media ranters in Illinois. 

There are wrtain barriers which do exist whl^ can 
serve to InNbtt TOO^ration, The following list are the 
major bam'ers which need to be, and can be, overcome 
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in ordtrto furthtr the groyvth of multitypa llbrafy systems 
in lllinDii, particularly if thty concern th@mielv©i with 
schocl librari0s/m©dla ctnters: 
Bmrrtors to coo^ration : 

^Ihere is soma lack o1 understanding of the total 
concopt of Int^rlibrary cooperation Including the 
failure of IndlvWiiala concerned to understind the 
cpmlng concept of multltype library networks. 

—At times there is a limited wlllingntss to share 
fnaterlals ampng some libraries. 

—There stenrii to be a general lack of understand- 
ing of what Is meant by cooperation in Illinois. 

—There are Insufficlant funds in every library sector 
whjc*i Is prohibiting coo^ratlon, 

^-The lack of sjtficlant money makes It Impossible 
to take ad^^ant^a of machines and technology 
that would faoilltate cooperation. 

—There Is a general fear of ^operation by some 
patrons, librarians* and goverrnanca boards who 
feel that san^ica will be diluted to the primary 
clientaie as a result of cooperation. 

—There is a fear of losing local autonomy* 

—There is a fear, cr at least a certain unwilllngneas 
among sonne to try innovative Ideas. 

—At timas thera Is a lack of interest because the 
need for cooperatlva multltype efforts have not 
baen adequately demonstrated or defined. 

— Soint potential affiliate libraries have a certain 
amount of sall^isfaction with the status quo. 

—At times the general sen^ice attitude, or lack 
thereof, of librarians, clientele, and governing 
boards iimiti cocperatton potential. 

--Wffarent govamanM structures of the various 
typ^ of libraries present problems for ne^ork- 
ing. 

—The relatlofiship of the school llbrartes/media 
canters to the Illinois OWm Of Education and the 
Illinois State Ubrary may mum wncern. 

—The miilenca of different standards for different 
types of libraries may present a bamer. 

— Ineffediw© laadership in woperrtng libraries 
may be a mum of problems. 

—The present level of staffing in many libraries 
irtfilbit partictpation in c^)operalive ewieavors. 

—There tew baen Inad^yacies In long-range 
pMnnifig efforts at botfi the local and state levels. 

—The entire legal foundrtlon of iLilNET, Including 
an of Its wnVOTian^, and the present strurture 
for Moperation nnigN serve m a barrier in that 
tfiere is a certain lade of dartty in prasent 

—The governanea rtructure which can or should be 
^©dfied In \mw imy ^ove to ba a barrier. 

— Inad^uataty trained librarians and staff do not 



alv/ays understand the arJvantagts of coopera- 
tion. 

~Th€ lack of mutual understanding by libririins of 
othir types of librarlei and librarians. 

— Th€ tear of reducing Sirvioes to public library 
marTibers while expanding services to nonpublic 
libraries. 

~Th€r© is inadiquata knowledge or resources 
available for cooperation through the lack of suf- 
ficient and regular means of eommunlcation and 
interchange between different libraries, 

—There is a need for librarians to develop a more 
comprehanslve view of how their library can "fit 
into'' the larger cooperative networtdng s«ne. 

^There may be a problem with the organlEational 
strurture of school libraries meshing with that of 
the systenis, 

—There is a multiplicity of govarning bodies, as well 
as a oertaln lack of expartise at the administrative 
le^^il In dealing with oocperatlve activities. 

—There is a lack of understanding by the publia and 
system of the role and responsibility of the school 
libraries/media centers as part of the eduoational 
procass. 

--There Is a lack of understanding of the role and 
respcnslbllity of the systeni at the school li- 
brary/media center laval. 

—There is an Inad^uate Icnowledge of the re* 
sources held by each paiticipant. 

—There is inadequate information available on a 
statewide basis about the adequacy of schMl 
Iibraf7/medla programs 

These are a few of the barriers which exist which 
fffurt be overMme to allow for effective, afficlent affilia- 
tion of school libraries/media canters In the illinois Li- 
brary and Infoitnatton Networlc. Whlla these barriers 
exiit, many ^sterns and many school librarians have 
decided ttiat the best way to overwme these barriers is 
by affiliating and working out the problems as affiiiate 
membaim of the system and as a pafticipimt in lULINET. 
Other syatems feel that careful planning and guid^inei 
must be developed before offaring afflliata membef^hip 
to schoote wltWn their serMce area, even thouQh guide- 
lines exM on a statewide basia. 

Systems are ^mpting to design means by which 
common discuMions may be heW batwean public li- 
brarians and affiliate, In ordar that there is a unified 
approacli by all librarians vrtthin ttia system servlw area 
to ^at*e information n^s of the user, r^ardl^ of 
tM usa^ librae affiliation* Systems are attempting to 
provide mMhanisms within Vt\B system so ttiat each 
librariafi can use their partiwiar area of expertise In 
lidir^ othar llbr^ans of other ^pes In the system 
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s@fvica area. Others are attempting to develop modals 
for GOQperatively designed r©clproeal inlerfibrary loan of 
non-print softwar© l^tw^n the system, participating 
school librarits/media MTtters and/or othtr participating 
libraries. Still othara hav© expanded this idea and art 
atttmpting to design a project for tht networking of and 
for the eooperatlon of film libraries of all types within the 
systeni service area. Programs are underway to identify 
the resources, both print and non-prlnt, available In all of 
the participating libraries and to begin to design meins 
of accessing those resources for the benefit i jf all users 
at the local level. 

Systems have started to radesign advisory com- 
mWat structures and have attempted to allow for input 
at all levtis of the system structure by participating 
libraries. Systems have started by contacting Educa- 
tional Sen/ice Region (ESR) supt rintendents, local ad^ 
ministrators, and school librarians to ©jcplaln the affiliate 
program. Interlibrafy cooperation project consultants 
have started going to public librarif s and asking them to 
arrange meetings with school librarians and administra- 
tors at the local level Mailing lists and communication 
routes are t)eing established in order to aid the fiovv of 
information in the state to this particular group of affiliate 
libraries. In at least one system a pubHc library joined the 
system due to pressures from school librarians In the 
area. In another system the Initial thrust was toward 
school libraries particularly in unserved areas. There are 
discussions occuring about school librarians opening 



school libraries to adults as reading rooms and making 
resouFQiS available to the entire community. Much of 
the iritiil phase of the project has been devoted to 
infori^atlcn contacts and explaining what Is available 
and is not available to school libraries as participants in 
the network. 

Vflth the invoivement of seventeen o\ the hlinois 
library systems with Interllbrary Cooperation Project and 
the formation of the Illinois State Library School Library 
Advisory Committee, new impetus has been given to the 
devaioprnent of multitype library systems in Illinois, 
Bafriers which may inhibit cooperation have been Iden- 
tified and must be overcome to allow for th© affective, 
efficient affiliation of school libraries/media centers into 
ILUINET While these barriers exist, many systems and 
many school librarians have decided that the best way 
to ovircome these barriers is by affiliating and solving 
thes© problems as affiliate members within the various 
systerrii and as a participant In ILLINET. We are still in 
the Initial stage of expanding ILLINET to Include school 
library/ mtdia centers, however, it is obvloLis that ser- 
vice has improved to some extent to partrons whose 
centers are participating as affiliate libraries and at least 
an triereased awareness and channels of communica' 
tlon a^ut cooperation and multitype library systems 
hava been started for those non-affiliated school li- 
braries. This is just the beginning of the ne^ct phase of 
library development in Illinois toward CQOperation and 
muititype library systems. 



The phrase "library cooperation*' generally con-^ 
notes the ordinary, day-to-day, sharing of materials and 
senncas between libraries neoissary to satisfy the 
needs of the Individual library patron. However, "library 
cooperation," in rare instances, assumes a meaning of 
greater significance. I.e., the term intimates far more 
than the everyday Interiibrary flow of books and maga- 
zines. The following example may prove illustrative. 

On th© evening of Saturday, June 8, 1974, a fire 
was dISMvered in the library of Wheeling High School. 
Although the fire was detected early, its effect upon the 



library cooperation 

m^rgBry c, pBtty 
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district 214 



library -was catastrophic. The heat generated was so 
intense that a hall clock literally melted. The entire 
collection of 22.000 books was lost. The books not 
incinerated outright were rendered unusable either by 
the Smoke or the water used in extingyishlrg the blaze. 
In addition to the books, the perl^icaf and pamphlet 
collecllens were similarly damaged. Tha nonbook ma- 
teriiJs and the shelfllst kept In an inner v^orkroom in the 
Interior of the library, while heavily smoke damaged, 
were intact and salvageable. All the audiovisual equip- 
ment, kept In an adjacent room, was smoNe damaged, 
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In short, ©very aspect of the library was in some part 

Thi work of rebuilding comminced Immediately. With 
arrival of th© Insuranci company rapres^ntativ©. an 
assessment of the damages resulted In an allooatfon per 
volume as the replacement figure upon whteh the dupli- 
cation and replacement of lost materials was based. 
Apart from the fact that no one was in|urad in the fire* the 
only good aspeot of the fire was the tim© of year in which 
it occurred* the end of the school year. Such being the 
case, reoonstruction of the library was able to continue 
through the summer and enabled the staff to provide the 
fail students with limited library resources. 

Utilizing the shelflist recovered from thi lire, orders 
for duplicates of titles still in print were immediately 
placed through a large jobber in an effort to replace the 
basic reference works as rapidly as possible, The staff 
received an immediate response from the Jobber and 
throughput the months of rebuilding the jobber contin- 
ued to mrk closety with the library staff in their task. 



During the time these orders were being assimbled, a 
team of Diitrict 21 4 library staff members organiied a 
cataloging and processing center at the high school. 
The system proved to be efficient, and the books were 
on the ihelves soon after they were unpacked. This 
process continued until the staff had moved baDk into 
the library. 

During this stme period, orders were placod with 
other publisheri and Jobbers for the new titles needed to 
replaci out-of-print materials. These new orders were 
shippid directly to the Technical Processing Center 
maintained by Diitrlrt 214 for the cataloging of all new 
mattrials new to the district libraries and rtsoyrce 
centers. The Wheeling materials were given priority for a 
time, and soon, these too began arriving at the high 
school ready to be shelved. 

By the time the school opened in Septembar, the 
library had acquired enough books and reference ma^ 
terials to establish two mini-libraries in the English and 
Sclenoe wings of the school building. The aim was to 
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place the books most likely to b@ naedad for assign- 
mints in areas most accesiibte to the student. Needl^as 
to say, th€ library Kself was still unusable, and it was not 
until Januaiy 1975 that the library was reopened for 
student use. Up until tha timp the library r0op#ned. tli9 
staff wm faead with a dilemma: two small eoll@otions of 
materials are net adiquata for a student population of 
2,000. To surmount this difficult, the librae staff soli- 
cKed the aid and OM^ratlon of nearby libraries. 

The first reque^s, logioally enough, were made to 
the savan other lli>rarles In the school district. The 
response fronn aaoh school was ynhesitating: Wheeling 
would be able to borrow, upon request, any matarlais 
needed, unless those r^atdrials were currently checked 
out. The location of specifio titles in other aohools was 
facilitated by the uinlon catalog which the District's 
Teohnical PrODessing Center maintains. Two of the 
sehdol libraries, GOntiguous to Wheeling, were able to be 
even more obliging, The libraries of Buffalo Qrov# and 
John Hersay High Schools observed special hours in 
which Wheeling students might use and/or borrow their 
materials. 

The public libraries In the area, the Arlington 
Heights Public Library^ in Arlington Heights, and the 
Indian Trails Pubiic Library, in Wheeling, willingly canne 
to the library's aid. Due to its locationp the Indian Trails 
Library bore the brunt of the load oreated by the Whteh 
ing students' search for information. The efforts of the 
Indian Trails st|ff could not have been more helpful. The 
Prospect Heights Public Library likewise was exoeed- 
Ingly helpful. 

Our plea to Harper Community College was 
greeted with the same spint of cooperation. The stu^ 
dents were permitted to make use of nriatertals as 
needed. The Wheeling staff was offered books wt sded 
from the Harper shelves as a way of fleshing our the 



Wheeling collection until the library was rebuilt. For a 
few students without transportation, the Harper staff 
provided copies of periodical articles through the mail. 

It may now b© obvious that the extraordinifv spirit 
of "library cooperation^" mentioned at the outset, exhi- 
bited by so many Indivlduali and groups made an 
untenable situation bearable. The Immediate outpouring 
of sympathy and assistance from students, teachers, 
community members, librarians, and civic groups was 
invaluable as a morale booster. Student and adult vol^ 
unteers, some of whom continue to volunteer their time, 
performed countless dirty, thankless Jobs cleaning 
smoke damaged materials, taking inventory of fire 
damaged articles, locating and delivering books and 
periodicals from their own libraries and the libraries of 
friends, etc. The Wheeling High School 1974 graduating 
class gave, as their class gift to the school, a donation of 
money to aid in the reconstruction of the library. The 
District 214 Teacher's Association donated money to 
replenish not only the library shelves but the Teacher's 
Professional Collection as well. Civic groups made 
monetary donations for microfilms, books, and the 
works of art which so enhance the new library's atmos* 
phere. In short, nearly everyone In the community, in 
some fashion or another, proved to be Good Samarl« 
tans. 

Today, nearly two years after the fire, the library 
staff has yet to replace approximately 3,000 books of the 
22,000 lost. However, the periodical collection is up^o-^ 
date, the pamphlets are being restored, the new listen^ 
Ing systfm has been Installed, and the library is con- 
ducting business as usual. Without that spirit of 
extraordinary "Ifbrary cooperation," ouMmad at the out* 
set, the achievements made in recovering from the fire 
would not have been realized. 



the Wendell smith library : a cooperative venture In 

Chicago 

gloria mlddtotan and jerry nichols $cott 
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A Cooperatlvtly Planned Library 

The Wendell Smith Elementary SchMl Ubrgry Is 
not only a school Hbrary serving approximate^ one 
thousand children but a Chicago Public Ubrary for the 



entire wmmunity. The first of te kind in Chicago, the 
library was cooperatively planned by both the Chicago 
Board of Education and the Chirago Public Ubrary. 

The two agencies are experimenting, mainly in 
pooling resources, which will hopefully pro\4de better 
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Mrviet to th© community ind rnaNe a better use of 
pMbWo fundi. Without any guldelints th© mtrgtr of 
l»u|ldlngs» books, personnel, and professionat staff has 
anly b©€n sucetssful through ths cooptrition of the 
pirsonnel from both agencits. 

Tha sehool which houses tti© library Is located in a 
park, with a high school, Junior coiltgi and university all 
vvithin walking distance. Th© school was built by the 
Publla Building Commission, 



Staffing 

The Board of Education has two full time teachtf- 
librarians and a library assistant. The public llbraiy has a 
head branch librarian, branch assistant, children's II- 
t?rarian, children's library assistant, principal clerk, 
pages, and olerical staff. 



Hourii 

Teachar-librarlans work regular school hours, Chi- 
cago Public Library staff hive the usual public library 
riours, 9:00 a.m. to 9;0C p.m. dally and 9:00 a,m. to 5:00 
pm. on Saturdays. The lecture room In the library Is 
pvaiiable for schooS and cemrnunity activities after 
school hours. 

Ubrary Budget 

The Board of Education Initially opened the library 
with about 5,000 volumes In the children's collection. 
Annually the Board of Educatron allows the same 
amount per child as any other public school child. This 
year 1975-1976, It was $3.30 per child, plus E.S.i.A. 
funds. The Chicago Public Ubrary, initially furnished 
approximately 8,000 volumes of children's books, and 
work with a budget of $4,000 annually. The aduH coh 
lection is completely furnished bV the Chicago Public 
Uibrary. 

Auiilovisual Materials and f qulpnient 

The Board of Education purchased most of the 
audiovisual materials and equipment. The equipment is 
available to the public library ^aft at anytime. Audiovl'^ 
pual equipment ar^ materials do not oirculate to the 
public. The ^bllc library has an axtensive wllecBon of 
16mm films which droulate from branch to branch. 
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Clreulitlon 

All books are mechanicaily charged out through the 
ChicaflD Public Library system of circulation. Each child 
In the sehool Is required to use a public library card. 
Children in the school who cannot have a card may have 
books hand charged out through room collections or by 
school librarlant. It Is an advantage for the Chioago 
Public Librai7 to provide the charging out because it 
eliminates a dual system of charging out. Overdue no- 
tices and fines processed by the Chicago Public Library. 



Shelfllst 

Children's books classified by the Dewey Decimal 
System of classification are In a combined shelfllst. The 
Chicago Public Library is in the process of changing to 
the Library of Congress classification and a separate 
shalflist and a separate section in the librae Is provided 
for those books. 



Ordering Procedures 

Jointly, the librarians decide which books are to be 
ordered. The Boawl of Education opened the library by 
ordering all of the nonfiction books and Chicago Public 
Ubrary ordered the fiction and the adult books. The 
Chicago Public Library can order books monthly while 
the Board of Idueation orders annually. 



Some of the Advantages 

The facilities are open in the evenings for meetings 
by staff and community members, GEP classes, etc. 
Many free plays and displays come to the library that are 
not available to the Board of iducation. Acmss to larger 
number of books and equipment 

The most difficult task hm been to change the 
attitudes of some of the ©rnployees, Dedlwtion* fleK- 
abinty* and a positive attitude is the key to a successful 
merger. With current trends In the field of librarianihip 
moving toward utilization of all resouroes this coopera- 
tive effort is In keeping with this fact. 
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technical processing — libmry cooperation 



Township High School District 214 recogniztd the 
problem of cataloging and processing books as far back 
as 1962 when technical procesaing was establiihed. 
School otflcials felt that since there was a leeway given 
students as to which high school they attended and 
since some faculty members taught in mora than one 
buiiding, there should be a consistency in the classifi- 
cation of materials in each of the school libraries. 

Knowing that there was increased faculty and pupil 
interest in the use of the library and concerned with the 
increasihg demands on the librarians' time, the 
members of the administration realized that they would 
either have to add another librarian to each school to 
help with its cataloging or set up a central system. Since 
each building is allotted a certain number of teaching 
positions, an added librarian would eliminate a 
clasaroom teacher thus increasing the pupil^teacher 
ratio. Therefore, it was to th# schools' advantage to 
have the technical work done as a separate function not 
affected by building personnel allotments. 

Starting with a staff of one librarian and two clerks, 
the department expanded in ten years to three profes- 
sionals and 13 clerks. In the meantime. In ten years the 
district grew from three schools to seven with prepara- 
tions going for the eighth high school. At present the 
staff includes one lil^rarlan, one assistant cataloger, and 
nine clerks with an approximate productivlfy of 35,000 
items a year. Materials (books, phonorecords, filmstrips, 
films, kits, pictures, charts, games, globes, maps, flash 
cards, film loops, models, realla, slides, transparencies, 
and tapes — casse^e and reel) are processed for eight 
libraries, one professional library, and 28 resource 
rooms. A double set of cards Is made for each resource 
room and the extra set sent to its school library so that 
the resource room holdings show In the library's card 
catalog. 

Needless to say, there has to be much cooperation 
involved between each high school library and the 
processing center in order for this sy^em to work. At 
first the librarians were enthusiastic about the Idea of 
having their materials cataloged but were reluctant to 
part with them long enough to have them processed. 

During the yeai^, district policies and guidelines for 
cataloging and prMessing were set up. These are re- 
viewed each year at a meeting of the head librarians, the 
dlMict coordinator of AV and library services, and the 
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supervisor of technical processing. At this time changes 
to the policies are considered and voted upon at a 
subsequent meeting. 

Last year, for example, the head librarians asked 
that the iuggested table in Dewey be used to classify 
Shakespeare's works and books about him. They also 
asked that collective biography (formerly 920) be clas- 
sified 920 through 928. After these changes were 
agreed upon, technical processing offered to recatalog 
all the eight llbrarys' holdings in these areas during the 
following summer months. In the fall these books were 
ready for the shelves with new labels and new cards. 

Book orders, typed on multiple order forms, are 
placed by building librarians, and by division heads for 
the resource centers. One copy of the order form is 
retained by the person placing the order, one copy goes 
to the Jobber or publisher, the others are sent to techni- 
cal processing. When the books arrive at technical 
processing from the Jobber, one copy of the multiple 
order form is returned to the librarian indicating the book 
has come in. At this time, the librarian may request a 
rush on any title or titles. This work Is given top priority 
over any other work in progress. 

When vendors make mistakes^ the error is de- 
scribed on an expediter and sent to the librarian. The 
librarian is given the choice of keeping the "error" or It is 
returned to the vendor by technical processing. 

After each Initial cataloging a union card is made 
and photocopied each time a library or resource room 
purchases a first copy. A record is kept of each ribrary's 
holdings on the back of the card and the card is filed In 
the union catalog. Anyone (including all faculty 
members) may call technical processing to find out what 
school has a certain tftfe. This, of course, applies to AV 
holdings as welL 

One of the problems of the system Is that there are 
peak periods when the department Is Inundated with 
materials to be cataloged. Another problem is the in- 
consistency of resource room staffing. Since the staffing 
is up to each building principal, each school varies = 
some using teachers, some full time instructional assis^ 
tants. Some resource rooms are not manned on a 
regular basis. Workshops to help resource room per* 
sonnel, sponsored by technical processing, on llbraiy 
techniques have been held with varying degrees of 
success. 
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In the early days of central catafoglng there was 
great disparity over how things should be cataloged; 
however, this led to the ietting up of the guidelines 
which may be changed once a year. If a librarian dis- 
agrees with the cataloging or classification of an item, it 
is the librarian's privilege to discuss this with the ca- 
taloger, and the item changed if the cataiogtr agrees. 

Another problem is justifying the cost of technical 
processing to the ^wers-that-be. The processing cost 
runs $2.29 for a shelf-ready item, "Shelf-ready" means 
the book Is labeled, covered with plastic jacket, stamped 
with appropriate location name, pocket pasted in, and 
with set of cards (including shelflist with pertinent Infor- 
mation), "Shelf-ready" for other media includes labels, 
stamped with location name, pocket (if necessasy) and 



set of cards (with accession number, no Dewty 
number). 

At preaent there Is no comrnercial cataloging center 
eagaf to do the classification outlined in our manuaL W© 
ran a check of jobber cataloging apd found that to 
contract for services that would partially conform to our 
guidelines, the cost would average from $4.06 to $16.06 
par book. In this spot check of ten titles offered as 
"pre-cataloged" by the jobber, two of the books were 
sent to us indicating "processing not available," 

In order to be successful, technical processing must 
be a service to Its constituents. This can't be done 
unless there is full cooperation between everyone In- 
volved, 



two heads are better . . . says the counselor to the 
librarian 



torn wiser 

materials utilization consultant 
evergreen park high school 

When I agreed to serve as our liaison between the 
LRC (Learning Resource Center) and the Counseling 
Department, I had no idea it would develop Into a 
frustrating, yet rewarding, experience in interdepart- 
mental cooperation for the common benefit of students, 
the counseling, an^ media services. Our endeavors lead 
to the establishment of a centrally located career area 
within the facilities of the LRC, known as The Career 
Center, This area, which is open daily, is staffed by 
either clerical or professional pet^onnel from both de- 
partments. The center*s primary responsibility is to dis- 
seminate Information to students and faculty and to plan 
units of study. To this end, print and non-print materials, 
immunity resources, Career Days, College and Voca- 
tional Nights, and special lecture seminars are utiliied. 
Our entire media staff shares responsibility for the ma- 
terial aspects of the program and Its organisation. For 
those of you atoyt to embark upon such an enterprise, 
we share our experience of cooperation from a librari- 
ana's point of view. 

Teaming to promote better career education ser- 
vices Is mutually beneficlaL Traditionally libraries have 
provided print materials such as the SRA Job Briefs, the 
OcGupBtlonaf Outlook Handbook and college guides. 
Coynseling departments while having some of the 
atove, provide additional resources necessafy for a 
more wmplete oven/iew of a possible career choice. 
They offer testing, interest inventories, trade school 



information, and a varied of community resources. Staff 
members have specialized training In vocational guid- 
ance. In a cooperative effort, counselors are the pro- 
gram builders while the librarians are the materials and 
equipment resource people with skills in the organiza- 
tion, utilization, and dissemination of resources. Bring- 
ing these professional skills together centrally not only 
assists students, but it enables the two departments to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of materials. By selecting 
a centriily located area and by sharing resources, you 
create a *'one stop'* approach to career assistance. 
Students avoid traveling bBtFmen the library and coun- 
seling departments for Information in their career explo- 
ration. They enjoy the idea of a mnml location with a 
collection of resources from both departments. Money 
saved in unnecessary duplication of books and audiovl- 
suals can be spent for additional resources to enhance 
the operational program of the center. 

Program and materials organization require plan- 
ning to clarify policies and practices. Teaming presup- 
poses sharing and a certain amount of **give-and-take/' 
Some visiting counselors tell our staff that their librarians 
would never allow their collections out of the Hbrary in 
order to form a cooperative resource center. They are 
also afraid that a library organizational plan for materials 
within a center might be too rigid by not allowing for the 
casual and flexible use of materials by students. Librar- 
ians, on the other hand, sometimes suggest that they 
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are too busy to take on another project, They ftel that 
the Counseling Department would like the Idea of a 
center but that the entire organizationil work load would 
becofTie theirs. While both sides have reasonable con- 
eerns, nothing^can develop without talking over common 
concerns and reaching some understanding. Most fears 
delaying cooperatldn are merely aisumptions. Details of 
work responsibility can be planned carefully so that both 
departments share equally in building an effective pro- 
gram. Talking frankly before starting avoids many later 
difficulties. 

The philosophy and objectives of our school logi- 
cally influenced our selection of a location for the center. 
All resouroes for teaching and learning are centrally 
housed in tne LRC, Counselors, in order to reach more 
students, have relocated in various areas of the building. 
Hence, a Career Center was establiihed In the LRC 
adjacent to the counselor's office. The area is bright and 
cheailuL It is a mini-library which houses a multimedia 
collection and utilizes a variety of equpment, A library 
staff member serves as a materials consultant while a 
counselor plans the Instructional program. Both depart- 
ments provide clerical time necessary to maintain the 
collection and to promote services. The collection con- 
tains the following: 

1 . Books— reference and trade 

2. Workbooks and kits 

3. Fllmstrips and cassette tapes 

4. Pamphtets and career briefs 

5. College catalogs, view deck and college infor- 
mation flies 

6. Information on trade and training schools by 
job clusters 

7. Periodicals such as Career World 

8. Self and commercially prepared free handouts 

9. Lists of Community resources 

10. Professional readings and study guides for 
teachers 

The major services of the center include: 

1 . Testing such as the OTIS and the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Inventory 

2. Student conferences which discuss the stu- 
dent's career choice in light of his ability, inter- 
ests and llfe^style expectations 

3. Information to teachers on projects for their 
students 

4. Serilnars on ways of securing a job, i.e., where 
to look, how to write a resume, and to conduct 
a job Interview 

5. College and Vocational Night and Career Days 

6. Community resource speakers 

In providing these counseling services, our material 
resourees are heavily utilized and the counselor keeps 



the librarian aware of current needs, new materials, and 
future activities. 

Effective organization is important to good service. 
Make the work simple and be flexible. Our books and 
audiovisuals are catalogued by Dewey lifted in a master 
catalog and a card is filed in Ihe i©nter's mini-card 
catalogue. Pamphlets are orgmlzed in files by using 
Bennett's Ocmp&iiQn Filing Plm and Bibliography. 
Free materials are stamped *^lrea ' and placed in storage 
racks. College catalogues are ffled alphabetically on the 
shelves. Fliers, booklets, and materials on career and 
trade schools are placed in princeton files under broad 
Job clusters, such as business, creative arts, technical 
school, etc. The emphasis Is on the use of materials. 
Check out procedures are simple, signature or i.D, 
cards. Loan periods are flexible to meet individual 
needs. Students are very positive about the center. As 
they talk with their counselors, they may be sent to the 
center and generally receive a quick answer or referral 
regarding their concerns. The library staff constantly 
searches for a variety of resources to support the pro- 
gram. 

Searching for and ordering materials can be a 
problem. The quality and quantity of materials poses a 
variety of frystrationi An important aspect of career 
guidance today te an emphasis on self-awareness and 
job aptJtude, Personal satisfaction and doing what you 
enjoy doing is mora important than money earned. If you 
can combine salary and happiness on the job, all the 
better for the Individual, but happiness is most Impor- 
tant. There Is a lack of materials on the market which 
discuss a career choice in light of self-awaren#ss. Most 
discuss skills needed, salary, etc. Counseling sessions 
made up for this lack of offering advice in terms of 
advantages and disadvantages of a career. The staff 
often jokes and says, "If you like to sleep late, then do 
not go In the baking Industry " While no field of work is 
always perfect. It is Important that a student know him- 
self and how he wishes to make his living In accordance 
with Ns personality as well as his skills. Another aspect 
of quality Is locating materlalSp especially audiovisual, 
which Is adequate for the high school level. Every com- 
pany which has an opportunity Is taking advantage of 
the topic and publishing materials. Much of what Is 
produced is Inferior and unacceptable. Be sure that you 
preview first and see if the quall^ fits your program 
objectives. One company has a filmstrip and cassette 
set which begins with the words, "it Is now fifteen 
seconds until program begins." The countdown con- 
tinues and one gets the impression that he has come to 
outdoor theater and rl is time to leave the refmhment 
stand and return to the car. Students are turned off from 
the beginning. This entire program Is poor yet the set is 
advertised as the best and moat comprehensive In the 
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field. 

Quantity is another arai of eoncom. The problem 
usually ansas after a basic Mllection Is formed from the 
resourras of both dopartments. What is the best format 
for each careef area? What is needed to provide for the 
individual needs of students and teachers who use the 
center? Does one need both print and non-print materi- 
als in each field? Can materials be purchased individu- 
ally or must you buy an entire set? While some compa- 
nies are very willing to permit you to split an order to fit 
your individual program needs, others are not able to 
divide their sets. Often times, this is a sales promotion. If 
they will supply individual replacements for sets pur- 
chasad, then why not sell titles individually on the first 
sale? Librarians can help by writing publishers and 
explaining their needs and concerns over this policy. It 
might help to release some materials which are needed 
but are often left urpurchased because other Items 
within the set are unneeded or inferior to what you 
already have on hand. Currently, for obviously bu^e- 
tary reasons, one must reject an excellent set to avoid 
unnecessary duplication. 

Another qyantity problem is the need for updated 
and recent information. A variety of materials are 
needed because not all materials provide a universal 
answer to career exploration. Career materials are al- 
most out-of-date before they are published. Job salaries 
and new technology change rapidly. Individual bwk 
titles are not published yearly or even scheduled for 
revision. The staff must determine how long materials 
will be saved before they are discarded. Our staff has 
found that a number of books may be retained as 
references and utilized for such in depth career Infor- 
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mation as the histu^ of a job or profession. WhIli many 
books go out-of-dit© in the areas of |ob saitries, training 
and skills, they are usually excellent for providing broad 
oven/lews of the topic discussed and give the student 
ideas of job expectations. Tht same holds taie with 
audiovisual materials. Such materials If retained In the 
collection, should be used carefully with students. The 
professional staff explains the value of these materials 
to the users and refers them to additional mort up-to- 
date material for such topics as job description, salaries, 
and career preparation. A good Illustration of this prob- 
lem on the quantity of materials ne^ed is a book by 
Love and Childei^, L/sfe/i To LBadBr& In Bu8lnes&, Holt, 
1962, A first reaction is to discard It. Yet after a careful 
examination, it Is obvious that It is basic to the wlleotlon 
as a valuable resource in providing information gener- 
ally about the various flefds of the business worid. It 
serves as an Intr^uctlon to the field and will be more 
valuable than all the materials you ran provide regard- 
ing salaries, training, etc. A moderate combination of 
both the old and the new resourras for career guidance 
should be considered when selecting resources for the 
center. The general principles of materials selection 
applied well to the resources added to or withdrawn from 
the collection will assure a quality ^(lection which offers 
a variety of materials to meet the needs of a variety of 
students. 

Working cooperatively takes time. Hours are spent 
meeting and making decisions which affect the organs 
zatlon and structure of the center's effectiveness. But, it 
is well worth the effort. Members from both staffs learn 
from each other the joys of being a librariari and a 
counselor. Our total career education program is 
stronger because of our common endeavors. Two 
heads are letter than one. The career Munselor on our 
team best sums It up as foltows! 

The diwsion of rea^nslWlity and cooperation be- 
tamn our staffs has proven its value In many ways. 
A volume of career education information has been 
researched and usembled by the LRC staff and 
has tMtn channeled efffcientiy to the counselor who 
is dire^ responsibid for fte dissemination. Woricing 
MO^ratively with Me LRC staff has led to better 
career plannl^. Their knowledge and skills In or- 
ganizattei of materials hm built a center whl^ is 
uMful to botti rtudtnts and teacMers. Tt^ re- 
sourras of both d^pmlmonte have bea>me more 
viOyaMe and btmr iMtiied, ieaayM students have 
four^ Mfiimr umM, H Io get mem and 

their pwnte involved In various programs of the 
wrter ii^ as Career Day and CoHege and Voca- 
tional Ni^. We are pm^ of our team e^s and 
forw^ to byfMng an even better pi^ram 
upon the toundttons now estiMiatod. 
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from site to QirculBtlon: building a new library media 

center 



barbBra connell vondrak 
teachtr-librarian 
curi© high school 
chiCMgo 



When I notified Mrs, Vondrak that sh^ 
wouW have the tob of planning the new library^ 
I explained to her that the new school would! 
have a strong emphasis on performing arts and 
teehnieal and vocational courses as well as 
the traditional acaderr^ic subjects, and that i 
wanted the iibrary media center to be an asset 
to the total school community. We are proud of 
the Media Center at Curie and I often take 
guests to see the two areas in operation. 

Dr Kelley, Principal 

Many of us on the southwest side of Chicago 
watched the growth of the new school from the clearing 
of the sWe to the erection of the flrsl staal girderi. It 
would beaome Marie Sklowdowska Curie High School, 
the first Chicago high school named for a woman, but for 
years before K was built it was known as the Archer- 
Puiaaki site high schooL Learning that I would be going 
to the schoo! in January 1972, months before being 
assigned to work for the school, this time was used to 
prepare orders from reviewing journals and to decide on 
the bibliographic tools that would prove moit valudble in 
building the collection. 

The mandatory boundaries of the school were to be 
small and only one*half of the student body was t ^ come 
from that area, the other Qne-half was to include stu^ 
dents from four overcrowded high schools in the area 
(Gage Park, Kennedy, Kelly, and Hubbard), Some of our 
future students would be reading well below grade level, 
as low as third or fourth grade, or lower for some foreign 
born students, and some would be able to handle 
ciaraes at college level and would attain college credit 
through advanwd placement tests. The great majority 
would fall between tiiese two ej<tremes and be operating 
at about the level of the national norms for high schooS 
students. Our goals In ordering were: 

1 . To have silmuiating matenal at every level. 

2. To maintain a special emphasis on visual quality 
and variety In the subject areas because an 
Important part of our department would be the 
production facilities for iitdes, 

3. To have particular strength in the reference 
coliectksn so that we could answer any ques^ 



tions even if we did not have material that could 
be circulated. Some sources proved most valu- 
able. 

Bertalan, Frank J, The Junior College Library 
Collection. 

Board of Education, City of C^^cago, Approved 
U&t of InstruotionBl Afafar/ate. 

Library Journal — LJ was useful because it 
reviews books long btfore publication. 

Senior High Schooi Ubrary Catalog, 

Our original budget was for $76,000 for books and 
audiovisual matf rteli. We wanted to open the school 
with the library an Integral part of the learning process. 
Some of the future staff visited a new school that had 
been open almost an entire school year and the library 
was still a locked up empty sp^oe with the books in 
boxes. We did not want that to happen at our schooL To 
insure an operational library the next fall, we needed 
pre-progesaed books. Baker and Taylor was asked to 
give ui detafli on what they could offer us on pre^proc^ 
Qsslng. The elementary school library books have been 
pre-processed by Baker and Taylor so it was assumed 
that they must be Curie's source for pre-processing. Dr, 
Keiley came to my aid and we were successfDtl in 
convincing officials of the Board of Education thil 
Curie's books would be purchased pre-processed. Pre- 
processing was an important point in our ability to open 
to students and faculty within the f^st month the school 
was open. 

Equipped with 50,000 3k5 cards, 25 steel file 
drawers and typewriters, we set up for the summer in a 
large pleasant room in Shields School, District 12 
headquarters. Four student helpers were hired and each 
was indispeniable, intelligenti Interested, and two were 
sMIIed typitti. They did their best to insure that the 
school would open with a library. We were faced with 
mountains of filing, typing, and endless cheeking with 
BIP. 

It was SMn obvious that working from 8:00 A.M. 
until 1 :00 P.M. for six weeks for a total of 150 hours we 
were not going to be able to prepare an order card and a 
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purchase order for so many books in the time allowed. 
Beeause w© wera a new ichool that was not quite bui(t, 
we wer© obligsd to stamp in very large letters across 
each purchase or^^r the following words: NEW 
SCHOOL. DO NOT SHIP UNTIL NOTIFIED BY THE 
PRINCIPAL. SST^MATED OPENING DATE SEPT, 
1S?3. The siamps took up most of the room on the 
purchase order. The representative from Baker and 
Taylor came to our rescue. He had sent to us in almost a 
dozen bulky boxes a complete printout of everything 
processed by Baker and Taylor, We were only obliged to 
write "1 " or "2'' copies by the author s name to order the 
book. He was to pick up the boxes when we finished. 
Each box was about 14^ high and completely filled with 
computer printout sheets. Each night ! took one box 
home to work on until 1:00 A,M. and every day the 
students proceeded to mark on the printout, the bc^ks 
for which w© had already prepared order cards. My 
preparation for this task was the ordering of all the books 
for the main library at Kelly High School for a number of 
years. 

Checking the printout was a massive effort for all of 
us and, of course, there was a deadline. We met it, the 
gentleman from Baker and Taylor picked up his box, and 
sent back to us a printout of our order. We used one 
purchase order for $30,000 on ttiis original order. 

We were still left with many orders that were not 
handled by Baker and Taylor or were too new to be 
included In the printout. Ubraiy Joumml\Nm particularly 
depended upon because of its excellent prepubiication 
reviews. 

We wanted a good proportion of books to have a 
1973 copyright date. The tedious business of preparing 
purchase orders covered with our large PBC stamps 
continyed but we had run out of time. Our six weeks 
were over and I was back at Kelly and ordering for the 
new school only in my spare time. 

The order for audiovisual material posed special 
problems because of not having access to enough 
reviews. I decided to depend on the Chicago Board of 
Education's Approved List, which does cover a large 
amount of AV material which has been previewed by a 
committee of te«hers. I would have praferred buying 
from reviews so that our purchases would have been 
more mmr^t material, but Prmmws, Bookilst, LJ, and 
School Library Journat mfB the only reviewing journali 
that I had available. We bought very heavily In AV for 
some departments; especially science, technical, and 
foreign language* For example, for riience we pur« 
chased a programmed sound filmstrip series to teach 
flight training and a physics film loop series that re- 
creates for modern students some of the great expert- 
merits of the past that have advanced science. The 



Foreign Language Department needed tapes for pro- 
grammed learning of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Russian, 
and Italian. Our order for equipment was comparatively 
small because each department had been allowed an 
amount for all tho equipment needed. We purchased 
equipment that would allow us to use alt of our softwar e. 
We wanted every teacher to be able io use our AV 
material and it was possible that some departments 
might not buy equipment that was needed. This proved 
to be the cast. 



The Production Center 

Dr, Kelley had agreed that the AV production nenter 
would be a part of our department and that area needed 
special equipment. We purchased one Sony Rover, one 
Sony cassette player-recorder, a Pentax camera with 
special lenses that allow us to take slides of the smallest 
postage sts^np with beautiful results. It was suggested 
by the Division of Visual Education or some board 
agency that we buy a high speed cassette duplicator for 
approximately $1 ,000, but we did not think that the 
faculty would find so many duplicate tapes necessary. 
We substituted a DuKang tape duplicator that also 
allows an electronic beep to be put on the tape. With the 
money sav^d, we purchased a microfilm reader-printer, 
wet^process. We have found the wet-process easy to 
maintain and trouble free. Enough supplies were pur- 
chased to last for approximately five years because the 
supplies do not deteriorate. 

We have invested substantially in microfilm with 
three microfilm readers and subscriptions to 30 periodi- 
cals back to 1963, Our intention was to concentrate on 
teaching research skills to all students and a student 
cannot polish his research skills If his library has nothing 
from the past and was started in 1&73. 

The building approached completion, and visits in 
hard hats changed to plans for a general move. From 
the fall of 1972 until March 1973 Dr. Kelley and the staff 
assigned to the high school worked in one very large 
room at Shields school. In March we moved, working in 
the new library with boxes of books piled seven feet 
high, no shelves installed, and no furniture. I found a 
desk, brought a radio to add some sound to my hours of 
solitude, and started to work. We suffered two break ins 
and order cards were scattered for about a hundred feet 
from the work room to the main entrance; some equip- 
ment was also stolen, including a cftmara, loop projec- 
tors, and my radio. 

Things improved, the shelves arrived, and with 
summer I was joined temporarily by one school clerk, 
formeriy a library clerk, two women who where hired 
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through federal funding and NYC workers. Mrs. Rose^ 
mary Ahern, a teacher-librarian who was to bt assigned 
iO Cmm in th© fall, volunteered to help us and htr help 
was greitiy needed and appreciaied, Ih the rush of 
processing thousands of items, mistakes ¥,'sr© made. 
More time and more skilled labor would have helped. 
Because I worked only until 1:00 PM. and the two 
women hired with federal funds and the NYC workers 
worked until 3:00 P,M,, we had a security problem. In 
retrospect, the media center may have bsen better off if 
we had limited the summer staff to the thraa of us with 
knowledge of what we were doing. 

September ^0, 1973, the complete media center 
staff assembled; It consisted of five teacher-librarians, 
nm production specialist, and threm library assistants, 
W© opened to faculty and students before tho end of 
September, That fall our collection included SLbout 8,000 
books and almost that many audiovisual items. 

The Curie Media Center has divided its physical 
space of 15,0^ square feet to emphasize the special 
use of eaih area. On the second floor there is space for a 
large reference collection, an informal stack iectlon, a 
\mge area for career-college counseling, career bookSi 
colfege catalogs, and regularly scheduled career 
speakers. On the third floor, a math-science media 
center houses all material classified in !he 500*s and 
600*s and is convenient to the riasarooms for Home 



Economics, Business. Mathematics, and Science which 
are located omf the third floor, A proC^^tion center with a 
large work room and studio occupies the remainder of 
media center space on the third floor. 

The origina! plan called for all audiovisual activities 
to be housed m the third floor and all books to be 
located or5 tft© ^#cond floor. Dr. Kelley agreed that 
service waaW fee improved if material related to a iub- 
ject wer^ pteed fieir ttie classrooms for that sybjact. To 
implement that plan we moved shelving to the third floor 
and audiovisuaf storagt^ urMts to the second floor. 

Planning the Curie Media Center has been the most 
rewarding experience of my professional life, A librarian 
planning another new school library borrowed the Mm- 
putar printout of our original order — we were pteised 
that she conildered ouf collection worth duplicating. 
Now Curie has over 14,000 volumes and with much 
growth and development remaining, the opinbn of the 
media center by the students has been generally posi- 
tive= We circulated a questionnaire to approximately 500 
students asking for an evaluation of many activities In 
the media center. The recurring oomplaint was that they 
didn't know about some of the interesting things which 
had taken place. With 3,000 students at Curie and room 
for 270 in the media center we must try to reach stu- 
dents who are most likely to find the events meaningful. 



library coopmat'ion — mollrsB public schoolB 



Cooperation: This is an essential Ingredient for any 
project. It is also to be noted that cooperation, to be 
successful, must be a twc»-way street. Another neces- 
sary Ingredient for promoting cooperation between 
various school groups is communication. We are most 
fortunate in having in our district a superlntenderit who 
believes In library services and who supports them 
completely. 

We also feel fortunate to have a full learning re- 
source center in even/ schooL Some of these centers 
have been buiK as part of the building, wNle others have 
been^ created out of emp^ ©Sftssrooms, Thty all, how- 
#ver, are full service medSa centers. They all have 
books, reference materials, fllmstrips, film loops, pic- 
tures, reoords, and the facilities for using these ~ record 
piaytrs, film viewers, tape recorders, study carrels, etc. 
The students not only have access to these materials, 
but may chtck them out for use in the classroom or at 



roberta wollBrm&n 
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home. However, handling equipment for general use in 
the building is assigned to an AV coordinator. 

In the Moline Public Schools we feel that we have 
both of the above ingredients — cooperation and, hope- 
fully, communication. The key to this situation is the 
librarian. We feel fortunate in Moline to have a certified 
librarian serving in every school, K-9, and two librarians 
at the senior high school. In addition to this, there is an 
aide in eveiy elementary and junior high school, and five 
aides serving the senior high school. 

It is the fob of the librarian to communicate suc^ 
cessfully with the people taing served ~ the students, 
staff, administrators, and community. Applicants for li- 
brary service are carefully screened. T'lese wefi trained 
people are then allowed to function within their build-' 
ings. 

The first assignment Is to set priorities ~ to re- 
member why the job exists. The most Important people 
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to be considirtd are the stydenis. Filling their needs 
and desires should be foremost in the minds of the 
librarian and her staff. An important function of the 
librarian is to train a student in the use of the library. This 
training starts with kindergarten groups. At this level, 
students are brought into the library to become familiar 
with the facilities/ as well as to check out ^ks and 
listen to stories. They are aware at this level that the 
library consists of more than just books. The skills taught 
at this level are very simple — how to find and check out 
books, how to sit quietly and listen to a story. These 
skills are increased, with a heavy emphasis at the third 
and fourth grade levels, building each year on the pre- 
vious year's skills. Students in the upper ©lementary 
grades are able to use all sorts of reference materials in 
researching subjects to be studied. District Learning 
Objectives were recently completed for all grades. 
When the stydent leaves sixth grade, h© m well 
equipped for research tasks of junior high. 

Orientation is an important part of seventh grade 
and tenth grade. Most of the skills of library usago have 
been learned at lower levels. 

The essential part of the librarian is service. The 
student must feel that he can make requests and they 
will be honored. If a student is to make a habit of 
reading, he must be able to find the mat&rial that wih fit 
his needs, A happy child is one who has been supplied 
with a book he has requested. 

Cloialy related to the student and his needs are the 
staff. Here, cooperation and communication really begin 
to function. It is necessary for the librarian to know what 
the teacher is teaching, even anticipating his wants. The 
staff of each building knows that the librarian is ready to 
help with any subject or idea being used in the 
classroom, Ubrarians are prepared to receive individual 
students, small numbers, or classroom size groups. She 
IS also prepared to send carts of materials to a 
classroom wrth books and other media for the students 
to US® over a period of time. 

The teacher cooperates by having a definite as- 
signmer^t for the student to wort< on when he comes to 
the library. H is suggested that both librarian and library 
aide spend some time with the staff in the school lounge 
to esiablish rapport and team more of the subjects being 
ttudiecl. In Mollne Public Schools, the librarian is con- 
sfdered a part of the building staff. A htppy teacher is 
one who is provided with materials of all kinds without 
having to do research on his own. 

Cooperation with administrators means filling the 
needs of the school in which the librarian is working, 
Elementary librarians serve four schcwls* The librarian 
must adapt her methods to fill the particular needs of the 
building in which she it working at that particular time. It 
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must be fecognized that the administrator is in charge of 
his building and Is entitled to the kind of program he 
feels best fits the circumstances of his students and 
teachers. Cooperation vvith the administration in each 
bulldmg must be totaL In the elementary schools, stu- 
dents attend the library on a regular basis tor classwork 
and circulation of materials. Circulation is open, that is, 
students may come in any time the librarian or library 
aide is present to check out books. It is not necessary 
that a student wait for a class to return a book or check 
out a new one. A happy administrator is one who feels 
the needs of the students and teachers are being served 
by the learning resource center. 

Cooperation with the community is also considered 
in the Mollne Public Schools. It is essential to remember 
that the members of the school cammunity are taxpay- 
ers in the area. The parents of she students are the first 
contact— their awareness of tha services given Is an 
important aspect of the librarian's work. We feel that 
hirmonious relationships between parents and librari- 
ans are important to the smooth functioning of iibran/ 
services. Close relationship is also maintained with the 
public library, both for services they may provide for the 
schools and reciprocal services from the schools. 

It would be remiss to neglect the role of the library 
aide. As stated before, each building has a libraiv aide 
sen/ing from three to seven hours per day depending on 
the size of the building. In the elementary schools, the 
students look upon the aide as another librarian. It Is her 
function primarily to serve the n©#ds of the sludents. 
While housekeeping chores are important to the smooth 
running of the resource center, they are secondary to 
the students. She has been trained to help the students 
use reference tools In his work, providing the necessary 
materials for reports, posters, murals, etc. Since the 
library aide is present more than the librarian, she 
becomes veiy sensitive to the needs of the students. 

Another Important reason for the success of our 
library operations is the central pwms^r^ office, which 
relieves fibrarlans and aidei* of the tedious chore of 
cataloging books -^-^ freeing them for the more important 
work of helping students. Each building Is given a sep- 
arata budget for the purchase of print and AV materials, 
The llbrariari consults with students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and professional periodicals to select materials 
for purchase, The people in th© central office are well 
trained to handle all the orders, both local and federal. 
The central office also houies materials that are too 
expensive for each building to own, such as films, it also 
houses materials that are used on a less frequent basis 
such as pictures, filmstrips, etc, of a seasonal nature. It 
is here we often serve members of the community by 
answering professional questions and furnishing special 
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equipment for their use. personnel involved accept responsibility for the smooth 

We feel that at all levels of library operation in functioning of the program. 
Molina we work at a high level of cooperation All 



teamwork tells at woodrow wllson junior high library 



In the Moline sehool system, library services are 
built on a strong foundation of cooperation. This spirit of 
teamwork m evident at Woodrow Wilson Junior High in 
Molina, Illinois, where librarians and staff members woi1< 
to provide an academic climate that will promote inde- 
pendent iaarnfng among students in the building, as well 
as mastery of traditional skiils. 

The library at Woodrow Wilson is spacious and 
weii^supplied with student work areas answering varied 
needs. The main reading room houses more than 
10,000 titles as well as e)densive seating for reading and 
study. Study carrels with electric outlets are available for 
student use in both the main reading room and in a 
smaller adjoining room which provides separate space 
for groups or Individuals needing somewhat seques- 
tered facilities. 

Library service to students in the Moline school 
system begins at the eiementary level, where students 
receive Instruction in using library materials in the earii- 
est grades. By the time students reach the junior high 
level* they are familiar with the card catalog, the system 
by which books are found on the shelves, and the use of 
basio reference materials. They have also learned to 
handle audiovisual equipment such as filmstrip viewers 
and tape recorders. They are aware that there is a way 
to find readlrtg materials which fill their individual Inter^ 
ests, and they are not afraid to ask librarians for help or 
suggeitions when it Is needed. 

Said student Uz Falk, "Librarians help more than 
the card catalog or anything like that, because they have 
read so many books and they know the kind of books we 
like. When I want a book just to read for pleasure^ I ask 
the librarians for suggestions, and IVe found some of 
the best books I've read that way/* 

ilemenfa^ and secondary librarians work hand^ in- 
hand to provide servicei and to promote usage of 
student library skills during the ongoing academic years 
of these young ^opfe. Librarians build on student 
maiteries achieved during preceding years, thus ti^ulld- 
ing further confidence and abllfty In library usage. 



joan osBefort 
head librarian 
woodrow Wilson junior high libraiY 



To make the transition from eiementary to second 
dary school libraries easier for students, an orientation 
tour for si^cth gradert is planned In the spring of the year 
when students can view not only the building they will 
attend, but also the library they will use. In addition, 
elementary librarian Mrs. Loreta Patterson makes a 
special effort to bring her sixth grade library helpers to 
the junior high school they will attend so that they can 
readily bridge the gap betwe^in old library and new. A 
tour of the jumsr high facility reveals to them the echo of 
the old in the new resources and reading materials. 

i {\ all levels materials and Ideas are shared and 
exchanged among school librarians. Good ideas for 
library promotions, learning games and recommended 
reading pass quickly from librarian to librarian, so that all 
students In the system are served by the best teaching 
ideas available. 

In the (/pinion of ninth grader Hal Bergee, "The 
library is a place where everyone gets along. The li- 
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brarians try their best to help students find the informa- 
tiofi you need. The library is a nice room, light and 
pleasant, and we kids like to com© here/* 

At Woodrow Wilson, a school noted for the friendly 
cooperation and harmony among staff members, team- 
work between ttacheri and jibrarians is evident in many 
phasas of the studtnt's career. For most junior high 
students, the initial library txperience occurs in an ori- 
tntation session, planned by indivlduai English teachers 
and the librarians, almost as soon as school starts. 
Classes are brought individually to the library, and there, 
by means of games, discussion, and actual practice in 
retrieving materials, students art helped to realize that 
sun-oundings which seem at first unfamiliar are arranged 
in the same logical and orderly fashion in this new 
building as in their former school, no matter which of the 
several feeder schools they attended. 

In remarking on cooperation between faculty and 
librarians, Robert Swadberg, head of the Engiish de- 
partment at Woodrow Wilson, commented: "Members of 
the English department appreciate the help given by the 
library staff in providing bibliographies, print and non- 
print materials, and dissemination of information con- 
cerning items available. Since we feel that library skills 
constitute an important part of tht English curriculum, 
we are pleased to have available instruction by the 
library staff in utilizing these skills. We like the team 
approach/' 

He added, ' There is a good, relaxed, wholesome 
atmosphere In our library. Students want to come to the 
library because not only their academic needs but also 
their social needs are filled In this center. Libraries no 
longer have that rigidity formerly associated with them. 
Thare is no longer a fearsome, hush-hush' aura in the 
Itarnlng centers of today," 



Library Services 

As the year advances, librarian and teachers work 
together to provide instruction in other library skills as 
they are needed. Social studies classes are frequent 
users of reference materials, and particularly of th© 
Reader's Guide to PeriodlcBl LiiBmturB. Since element 
tary buildings do not subscribe to this service, students 
are confronted with at least one new reference source at 
th© secondary level. Often their first exposure to this tool 
comes in conjunction with research papain in the area of 
contemporary problems. Teacher and librarian work to- 
gether to introduce the Reader's Guide and to insure 
that students feel confident in using It when completing 
such an assignment. 

Social studies teacher Gerald Swanson states, 



'Our department feels that the library Is vital in providing 
up-to-date references, particularly in the areas of gov- 
ernment and contemporary affairs, but also in such 
areas as geography and history. With world changes 
occurring so rapidly, it is impossible for text books to 
keep pace with the many changes across the globe. We 
rely on the library^s periodical resources to fill our needs 
in this area," 

Access to video tape is another important facet of 
library services, providing immediate access to the mmi 
current educational television programming. In the past 
year, a series on the metric system was video taped and 
used by all mathematics classes in order to provide an 
audio and visual experiance designed to reinforce stu- 
dent familiarity with a somewhat unfamiliar but Increas- 
ingly important measuring system. Other programs have 
presented vivid pictorial representation of historical, 
geographical, and scientific events which students 
sometimes find difficult to visualize. 

Faculty member Michael Cox commented: "The 
library is a veritable shopping center of information, 
providing In one concentrated area educational material 
to assist students in classroom assignments as well as 
In independent learning activities. We rely on the library 
staff to keep us aware of the materials available for our 
use." 

The Woodrow Wilson library has had the support 
and cooperation of parents, especially in the notable 
efforts on behalf of the library by the school's Parent- 
Teacher Association. This group has taken an active 
interest in library activities and has annually presented, 
as a Founder's Day remembrance of past presidents, 
gift funds to be used for the purchaie of library materials 
at the discretion of the librarian. In addition, the librarian 
has been invited to be present and to speak at various 
meetings and functions of the Parent-Teacher group. 

By means of Education Week teas held in the 
library by the PTA, visiting parents are encouraged to 
feel at home In a library atmosphere. Library staffers feel 
this is an outreach program which both acquaints 
parents with library facilities and also reminds them that 
community library services are available to them as well 
as to their children, 

A feeling of goodwill exists between school and 
public library. Both Institutions seive the needs of the 
community, and staff members from both areas of ser- 
vice fraafy exchange information and ideas and encour- 
age students in mutual usage. 

Mollne school librarians have benefitted from sta- 
tewide library services, keeping In touch with librarians 
throughout Illinois through publications such as HllnoiB 
UbreriBB, and through attendance at meetings and ex* 
hiblts ihroughout the state. 
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An important aspeot of the fte^lng of cooperation 
which exists within the Molin© school library system is 
the suppoftive servlc© provided by ths school district's 
central instructional services office. IHere, under the 
diriction of coordinator Roberta Wollerman, books and 
materiali ar© centrally processed, freeing librarians to 
spend more time with individual building needs, Infor- 
mation is centrally diSieminatad, and librarians are kept 
informed of systamwide policy and curriculum require- 
ments. 

We feel that the library program at Woodrow Wilson 
is a vital and growing pail of the Increased attention to 
individual Student needs. And staff membars at Wilson 



feel that the cooperation which is so evident in this 
buildir^g Is only a reflection of the systemwid© spirit of 
teamwork that distinguishes our school system. 

William J, Best, principal of Woodrow Wilson, sums 
it up in this way: *'Wa faal that the library serves an 
important fun^ion In our building. Librarians and faculty 
join in a common effort to broaden student's knowledge 
and awareness, to open new vistas for them through the 
use of up-to-date library materials and tachniquei. The 
Molina school district is proud of its library program, and 
wa are proud of our own library hare at Woodrow 
Wilson." 



IV© did 



did It **my" way — right or wrong — sclantific 
research in its most primitive form — that's how it all 
began. Coming to a new building that opened in 1961 for 
grades 5 to 8, as a new principal, I still had faith in the 
Yight way'* and one of my first concerns was "a library/* 
When? How? Where? Having always been an avid 
raadarp having had many excellent taachars in the area 
of literature, and having worked for $18 J5 a month from 
the National Youth Association, during the dapmssion at 
the publle library, my life was always close to books. 

Books were needed for school work, enriched 
learning experiences, challangad the minds of children. 
But books as tools of learningt must be handled prop^ 
eriy, and all persons, students, teachers, and parents, 
needed to be Involved. 

Much time and effort can be saved by properly 
tralnad personnel and so using new skills, (after several 
library coursei, because I still believe that proper train- 
ing and certification is needed to plan a good library 
program) and drawing on early eMperlenca, I began to 
explore where the "library" was In 1961. I surveyed the 
eight teachers who were to work with me at the "new ' 
junior high trying to learn what books we had, how they 
were usedp and how many were available. 

The suivay was simple — probably It would give 
shudders to a trained researcher, but I was a full time 
teacher of 40, directed activities for a whole school, did 
much profe^onal work in a teacher association, and 
did not have 'lime'* to be as analytical as I wouid have 
liked. However, results revealed areas of concern, book 
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availability, book use, and teacher training and back- 
ground in library work. 

Enough books ware available but were uncata- 
loged and poorly organized. But children ware reading. 
Teachers were promoting refarenca books. Pupils had 
access to reference shelves and effective use really 
depended on each individual teacher's interest and 
time. Many referancas ware available, mostly Wortd 
Book, but scattered around the building in Individual 
classrooms. A special reading for fictional material was 
located in Inadequate space — a "fostef' child of the 
principal — and was directed by a very serious secretary 
except for her personal interest in reading but untrained 
in this area. The job she did was well done, but book 
selection, recommendations of ^oks for varying read- 
ing levels, proper organization, and library use was 
lacking. Professional materials for teachers were scat^ 
tered and poorly accessible. They were not used much. 

Children read In those days, en|oyed reading, but 
so much more could be done ~ as In all areas. New 
ideas should be explored. We should have story time, 
audiovisual reviews, media use, and new Independent 
study — all these Ideas were seeds of thought and 
ready to grow — and so we moved, ten staff members 
crossing the grass playground to a new Junior high. 

Ho^ well I remember the day — I walked with the 
superintandent and architect to my new world — saying 
as I went '*and Is the room ready for library?" A shelved 
room had been asked for a year before, where we could 
centralize our services and hope to have a good pro- 
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gram. We had a language arts literature teacher who 
was to bt the "librarian" and help work on the program. 

I will never forget the feeling ! had as I walked 
through newty poHshed halls to Room 7 -- my first 
library room — and saw a classroom "just like all others 
— no shelves — shelving had been forgotten and all I 
wuid sea were boxes of books, ready for us to handle, 
ready to organize, and my teacher ready to accept 
rasponsibillty for a reading library program (even with 
full classroom rasponsibilities). Science, math, and so- 
Dial studies staff were eager to begin to utilize services 
and not have to be completety responsible for book 
airculation, record keeping, films, etc. 

Well, I hava, after 18 years as a principal learned to 
expect disappointment — and I did finally get shelves, 
but I am sure the look on my face and the tears in my 
eyes were responsibte. Shelves they were, plain pine 
boards, varnished, on steel support strips around the 
room — but we had shelves. Now when I smile at 
requests made for cassettes, tape players, reading 
pacers, computers which I need and know should all be 
part of a good media program — it is because I can 
remember the tears to gat shelves. As these shelves 
filled wHh books, it was our first real "library," The first 
dicttoriary stand, the first unabridged dictionary, the first 
iarge globe, and the first six drawee card catalog ware 
bought. These basic things were viiy precious. They 
war© financed by the PTA funds, student achievement 
tgnds, and many given as eighth grade class gifts, and 
we were on the way. 

All grade levels were scheduled for library usage In 
^9g5 _ one thousand fiction books were shelved, but 
many mora still had to put into department rooms for use 
in subjei^ area classes. Our new library room, com- 
pleted, opened in '65. 

Then came the Title programs from the state and 
federal government and we could get books. Older ones 
could be discarded. New ones could be organiied and 
catalogued and my teacher/librarian helped. She was In 
charge a// day — responsible for some reading classes, 
but in the new library there were no clerks — no aides, 
and enrollment was growing. Class sizes were over 36, 
and more and more were needed. 

When records were started a high school girl and I 
stayed night after night to catalog books, put them In 
order, card, and pocket them for use. There were no 
funds offered for help so I paid the girl for her help, flfi^ 
cents an hour, Ncause she needed funds and loved 
books. Together, probably with many mistakes, we took 
box after box and prepared for a good library. 

It was a love^ room with office space and the real 
library shelvesi And we were so proud. The staff helped 
to "ready** books, a reference area was set up, a corner 
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for gifted and vocational books was planned, and a 
teacher was assigntd four periods a day to supervise. 
That was In 1965 with my first library "aide" a former 
graduate and a student who loved books. 

For three years we were "lucky" — a teacher 
supeivised the aide, cataloging books, shelving books, 
organizing records, pamphlets, and program. The pro- 
gram began to "look good." State evaluators twice 
commended Laramie for an excellent program even 
though we were poorly staffed — the teachers, the aide, 
and the children made the program work — we were so 
proud getting our dreams of a media corner, AV work, 
indapendent study areas, and hopafuHy some day a 
''real" iibrarian. 

But as was mentlonid before — you get accus* 
tomed to disappointment. The lower grade enrollment 
"boom" reached the Junior High — a building for 750 
filled to over ©00 — and class size grew. All rooms were 
used 100 percent of the Mme — we have leftover chil- 
dren with classes in the to aeher's lounge, in the curric- 
ulum room, a place for teachers to be able to work — 
and even the lunchroom was a classroom. Separating 
sections ware put up in the library making two rooms in 
the "library." Classes were there almost all day. 
The library aide, now very valuable to us because she 
loved ^ks and shared this love with children, moved 
into the superintendent's office. 

We reaohed a sad and educational stalemate, nee-' 
essary but hurtful to the program, yet we survived until a 
third new wing was built. For two years the library was 
technically closed. We sent carts of books to classes for 
use, shipped reference books to department areas for 
dally use, slacked professional books in boxes. The 
speech teacher and an assistant principal took over the 
library office space — activity dropped. For two years, 
nd library, no aide, some partial service for teachers, but 
not the kind of program a junior high should have. Were 
we hurt by this — yes — and the junior high waited. The 
wait was worth it. Our new wing was built and a new 
world of educational opportunity opened up for our 
children. An old lunchroom was divided into three 
classrooms in 1974 and the rebuilding of the library was 
under way. For the first time since the junior high 
opened in 1961 we had a *'reai live'' director, one wHh 
training, on© with concern and interest In the field sne 
had chosen and she and the aide began the rehabi- 
litation of the books. All books were boxed and all the 
shelves removed as w© watted for a carpet — from April 
until September. Books were sorted, catalogued, and 
reboxed. Fllmstrips, not catalogued for several years, 
needed review. From rooms all over the building, cas* 
setteSi tapes, and ploture fliei needed to be organiied 
and collected. Reference books were taken back from 
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work study centers. The room was like a beehive — and 
then came the carpeting — furniture from around the 
building was returneci to the library, and the iibrarian and 
library aide collected, inventoried, and organiEed the 
center. 

Today the "book" room functions again, all day 
every day, and it is such a pleasure to look insidt and 
see children, heads bent over the table reading, using 
references, using the few carrells, earphones, and cas- 
settes — finally getting a chance to explore the won* 
derful learning found in pages of hardcover books, lis- 
tening to stories, records, and sharing in the recorded 
world of media, 

And still ahead is oKpansion ~ more space — 
ho^fully the old lunchroom transformed into an audio- 



visual center with the basic reading section used for 
research and quiet study. Eventually, we will have a 
curriculum center for teachers, a work center to make 
fifrnstrips and video tapes, and a *1ive" media room for 
pupil use, television, super scopes, record players, 
transparencies, cycio teachers, and have an individual- 
ized study center. 

Do dretms end — no — not where books are 
involved. We will expand story hours, offer challenges in 
inquiry sessions for gifted pupils, and hope to see gen- 
uine pupil involvement, now not only "my way" but with 
good trained leadership, planned development, outlined 
procedures, and using good evaluative methods as we 
make decisions. 



One day as I was sitting in the library pouring over a 
dusty tome of ancient superstitions and magic, mum- 
bling incantations to myself, a youngster interrupted my 
musings with "Remember that story you read to us?'* he 
asked. Deing jolted out of my mental meandering* I had 
to pondef what story, of the two I had read, was he 
referrmg to. *'Vou know,** ha continued, "tha one about 
the man who was told to suppress his anger until 
morning/' I nodded affirmatively. ''Wall, I did It, I held my 
anger until morning and I found out that the kid who I 
thought broke my baseball bat, didnl, and rm glad I 
didn't say anything, rm glad you read that story to us," 
So was II Out of the 999 students with whom I had 
shared a simple but charming story, only one had fe- 
turned to express his gratitude. 

That one student, however, reaffirmed for me what 
libraries should b@ — a place where peopfe, of all 
shapes and sizes, can share a oommon experience, find 
answers, soh^e mysteries, and perhaps discover a new 
friend. 

Lest anyone should be misled by the prior state- 
ments, being a librarian isn't only reading dories to 
grateful students who return to heap laurels of praise 
upon my eager ears. There are the inner dynamics and 
□rises of operating a library on a dally basis that makes 
the task at times tedious {Ilka cataloging), stick (like 
repairing books), or frustrating like trying to track down a 
book 'Ihat was returned" but Just somehow managed to 
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"lose * Itself again. It would seem that if the rewards are 
so sparse, accomplishments so meagre, what keeps me 
from abandoning my btioks and broods for a more 
programmed and peaceful existence? In my particular 
capsulated world, it is the people that provide the stay- 
ing power. 

The support, stimulus, and cooperation that I re- 
eeive from the administration, tH# faculty, and student 
personnel nitigate the minor disasters that seem to 
errupt minutely. Minor erruptlons that occur, come In the 
form of books to be repaired, overdue lists to be cir- 
culated, media materials to be dispensed with, and 
students seeking specific information for a research 
project. In and by themselves they are non-threatening 
and minor happenings, but when they occur while an- 
other zillion students are asking for pailicular cassettes, 
or inquiring if their lost book was found, or hand you a 
card they just removed from the main card catalog, 
asking, "where can I find this book?" 

it would appear from previous statements that I am 
performing a one woman show. White I am juggling the 
myriad tasks of being catal^er, book binder, circulating 
chief, and media dispenser, other adults are being sup^ 
portive. 

The individual who prevents me from having a 
cataloging coronafy or becoming permanently unglued, 
comes in the person of Mrs, Jackie Kavanogh, a super- 
aide. She will painstakingly track down a misplaced 
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book, supervise the student aides and type and cireulat© 
overdue lists, as well as mstructing students in the use 
of audiovisuai equipment. 

In betwean these tasks, she will assign icoission 
numbers to books, materials, shelflists, and wherever 
else they need to be inscrited parmanently for posterity. 
As a result of working in the sohoo! librify, she has 
enrolled in Librae Science courses so as to better 
understand the inner mechanics of a librafy and a 
librarian. 



Volunteers 

While counting my blessings, I would like to com- 
mend a volunteer mother, namely Mrs. Jean Strong, At 
the beginning of the year, while w© were in the process 
of reorganizing the library, she offersd her clerical ser- 
vrc«a. So for one day a week she comes faithfully, to 
type catalog and shelf cards, type book and media 
orders, and assist in any clerical duties that need to be 
done. If it weren't for her faithful services, 1 would be 
buried beneath an avalanche of print and non-print 
materials that would be obsolete before they were pro- 
cessed Into circulation. She also has enrolled in a Li- 
brary Science Program for professional as wall as per- 
sonal reasons. Professionally, to comprehand tha 
mystique of cataloging, personM^y, to avoid having me 
breathing over her shoulder. 
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Stydent Assistants 

Try to envision a room with a lovely blue carpet, 
freshly painted yellow walls that were completely devoid 
of books and other library materials. That was the library 
area at the beginning September *75/' All the books had 
been removed during the summer, with no rhyme or 
reason they were stacked, stashed, and shoved into 
boxes, corners, and closets. 

Unlike Humpty-Dumpty, the library had to be put 
back together again! At the beginning of this venture, 
little did we know that we would be handling over 6,000 
volumes. It was just as well we didnt know. In the 
process of retrieving and replacing, it was discovered 
that some books had accesiion numbers, others did 
not. shelf cards were nonexistent or mlsflled, and the 
main card catalog was missing significant entries, such 
as title, subject, or author cards. At first, we thought they 
were simply misfiled, but w© thought wrong! 

The task appeared formidable and if it wereni tor 
some interested students, it would have been. These 
dedicated darilngs came dally before school, during 
lunch, and whenever they could squeeze in sotto tree 
moments. They arranged fiction books tn alphabetical 
order, and the number books according to the Dewey 
classification system. Little did they realize they were 
mini-librarians learning the trade as they worked. They 
also assisted In the tedious task of locating accession 
numbers, and checking the main catalog for the unit 
osrdi for each book. 

To sustain the students* morale and stamina they 
were bribed with candy bars, and a pizta party. A 
comment frequently heard among these students was, 
^'Qosh, I didn't realize how much wori< was Involved with 
a libraryr* 

On February 1, 1976, the library reopened. In ap- 
preolation for having the library In operation once again 
the students and faculty donated an expensive refer- 
ence book (rather appropriate), a beautiful aquarium 
complete with fish, a huge plant that continues to grow 
with the library. Art classes donated art pro|acts to make 
the room alive and even more attractive- One class 
made a huge brightly colored banner to announce this 
ma|or event! For one brief but quixotic day, It was all fun 
and fantasy. 

With this erudite information in mind, it may be 
easier to understand why I was laboriously studying a 
book of magic. It would be pleasant to retain the aura of 
Camelot, but it wouldn't be easy. 

Now that the library had reopened to be the market 
place of learning It was necessary to evaluate whether It 
was being exploited to ita fulleit potential. So I decided 
the only way to find out was to ask the individual 
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students and faculty It sarved. So I donned my alligator 
skin, fortified myself with Excedrln and vtntured forth to 
gtean the various perspeotivts on the state of the library. 

Naturally, I hoped that most of the faculty would 
view the library as a necessary addenda to a sohool. 
They did — their responses were overwhelmingly pro- 
library. Words that were used to describe the library 
were "exciting, interesting, important because it was an 
enhancement of what was happening in the classrooms. 
It gives the children the freedom they arenl allowed 
always in a classroom situation." 

Another teacher felt, "it was a place where children 
are not hampered in getting resource materials they 
need, whan they need them." Another recognized the 
fact, "that most ctassrMm rallections are insufficient for 
students' needs/' Most of the teachers thought it was a 
great plaM for children to go, to browse, listen to a ta^ 
or record, or to view a filmstrip. 

How did the students view the library? "I wish you 
had more fish," one said. Another, "it's an escape from 
the noise of my classroom/' Some wanted more books 
about Jaws and U.F.O/s. One wanted "cookies and 
punch," while another student didn't think it should be 
used as a "recreation halL" A few students objected to 
the couch because 'It didn't give you any room to set 
your books down." Still others objected to the overdue 
fines, and thought there should be more books because 
some are good "but there are a lot of dumb ones." 

The majority of ^udents found the library satisfac- 
tory, as long as there were flimstrips to view, cassettes 
to listen to and the Cyclo-teacher to woric with* Books 
were important, as long as they weren't too thick, and 
there were ample copies of sports, drag racing, mys- 
teries, and-t^ Hardy Boys Adventures. 

One particailaL> comment that was voiced by a 
number of the students and faculty was that they would 
like the lii^rary open after school for a longer period of 
time. Having the llbrafy open for longer hours after 
school shouldn't be any problem — if I can develop my 
schizophrenic personality to its limits. One half of me, 
can pursue the professlonai dlmentions of library work, 
such as reviewing journals, ordering both print and 
non-print materials, plus audiovisual equipment, keep 
the periodlral ordering to date, typing raWog and shelf- 
listSt having story hour classes, prepare minl^ouraes 
for students on the use of the library, training both 
volunteer mothers and student aides as library assis- 
tants, white my other pei^onalrty disintegrates in an 
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attempt to keep up with lost, or misplaced cards, books, 
broken cassettes, scratched records, missing reference 
materials, overdue fines, unwatered plants, and other 
myriad seemingly inslgniflcant memorabilia that erodes 
a day In the life of a school librarian. 

No, having the library open longer wouldn't be a 
problem, if I can keep both personalities operating at 
optimum level and remember which one is doing which 
task. 

So, I have come full circle with my mental mean- 
derings and realize that my book. Magic or Madness, 
lies unobtrusively before me. Maybe, within these pages 
I v^ll disMver some insight into my dilemma. This 
mought reinfor^s my belief that I am fortunate to be a 
school librarian. I have amss to such intriguing infor- 
mation — now if I only can remember which personality 
has time to read it! 
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the putllo library problems and promises 



david L ralch 
chief librarian 
the Chicago public library 



There ar© so many ways on© could go with the 
topic, 'Th© Public Library: Problems and Promises,'' 
depending on how one might rapltallze words in It, For 
example, is It the public library, which I would take to 
mean The Chlaago Public Ubrary, or Is It the public 
library, that is, the public as opposed to the school or the 
academic or the special library? i do quite a bit of talking 
about The Chicago Public Library, as you might Imagine 

I even have several prepared talks I could have 
pulled out. I also have an introductton to other talks I 
have given in may career that has to do with the efforts 
of library science students, in the course of their studies, 
to define the ^'public library/* One thing Is certain; it 
takes more than a few words to tell what a public library 
is — or what it should be. I was recently put to the test 
when I was taping for the Today In Chlaago television 
show when Jerry Bishop asked me why w© need a 
library in Chicago at all — you may obsen/e my attempt 
to get out of that awkward situatfon on Channel S at 6:30 
this Wednesday morning. 

Of course I could tell you what I believe the public 
library is: a free, public institution, free library services, 
etc., but I suspect that you have all heard quit© enough 
of the professional jargon to know by heart all the 
people-oriented, communi^-related. Information-cen- 
ter^. Intellectually-free talk, and you do not need to get 
a state-of-the-art message from me, I will share with you 
a statament made by Ullian Bradshaw, Director of the 
Dallas Publto Library and Past-President of the Amerl- 
Mn Library AssociaBon, in the foreword of a book with 
which I had some intimate wnnecMon; she wrote: 
"Generations of paopi© in the United States have ex- 
panded their Intellectual horizons and extended their 
sodal and economic potentials through the resources of 
an institution often unknown and selA>m equalled in 
other cx)untrl©s, VhB fr©© publte library/'^ Isnl that a 
wonderfully stf © statement? K does r^t say, ''Mitiions of 
pe^e . / or wen **Hundreds-of-thousand$ of people 
. . it Just says '*Q©nerattons of people, . /'Itlstme, 
of c^rse, thai people have teen using ^blia libraries 
sine© ttwy flrat b©OTne a reality In this (xwntiy for me 
reimrMs Ullian Buttehaw ll^ed and for lelsyre reading 
~ and tfiM© da^ ristening and viewing, K is alM true 

^!4MtiJipTMnMdonli>rti1 1t^^ 
mm ikfimm Dtpvtnint el yboiy SsMm. 

^ Jt«i iroda Bid L. (Hoftrnmsd, mtvcM: ETC FUM^Isf^. 1i74h ^ 



that, in relation to the total population — and all the 

generations of Americans = precious few have dlscov* 

©red their public library. Or their school or college library, 

for that matter. ^ ' ^ » , , 

I want to read two paragraphs from Pat Frank s 

Alas, Babylon to you, partly beoause it makes me ap- 
pear very much the literary type to read something I 
remember having read sometime In the past, but most of 
all because it has something Important to say about the 
Importance of the public (Ibrary, Those of you who ar© 
famlltar with Ala$, Babylon will recall that it is a novel 
that has to do with the almost total destruction of Jh© 
United States and Russia by a war of H-Bombs, The 
setting is Central Florida, and I suppose that one of the 
reasons I have enjoyed this book so much each time I 
have read it is beMuse Pat Frank wrote about my 
hometown, and, even though he attempted to fiction- 
alize some plaMs, I know exactly where all the events in 
the book take place. There Is In the fictional town of Fort 
Repose, a small public library wrth its spinster librarian, 
Alice Cooksey. The time of these few paragraphs is 
several months following the holocaust. And, I read: 
It was a surprise, and a delight, to see children 
devour books. Without ever knowing it, th^y were 
receiving an education. Afice would never admit it 
aloud, but for the first time in her thirty years as 
librarian of Fort Repose she felt fulfilled, even im- 
portant. 

It had not been easy or remunerative to persist 
as librarian In Fort Repose. She reMlled how every 
year for eight years the town oouncll had turned 
down her annual request tor air conditioning. An 
expense frill, they'd said. But without air cxindition- 
Ing, how could a librai^ compete? Drugstores, bai^, 
restaurants, movies, the St, Johns Counfry Club In 
San Marco, the toWiy of tti© Rlvef^cte f nn, theaters 
and mMt homes, were air randWoMd, You couldnl 
expect p^l© to sit in a hM libmiy during ttie humid 
Florida summer, which b^an in April and didnl end 
until October, when ttiey mM to siMng in an 
air-^ndWof^ living room cooly and ptfniessly 
at^riMng viwal paUum on televteion. AIIm had 
insfttf led a Coke macMne and begged old elMtric 
fans but tt had teen a Mng batto. 

In ttiirty years her fcNs^ budg^ had been raised 
ten pement, tHit ^ Moks had douWed. Her 
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maguind budget was unohangtd, but tha cost of 
magazinas had tripled. So while Fort Repose grew 
in po^lation, book tjorrowings dwindled. There had 
bmn so mariy raw diato^actons, drive-in theaters, 
dashing off to springs and beaches over the weelc- 
endSp the mai^ hypnosis of the young every eve- 
ning, ami finally %h& craze for botfing and waterslcl- 
ing. Now all this was ended. All entertainment, all 
amuiementi, all escape, all information again cen^ 
tared In the library. The fact that the library had no 
aJr wndtUoning made no different now. There 
were not enough chairs to acMmm^ate her 
readers. They sat on the front steps. In the win- 
dows, on the floor with backs against walls or 
stacks. They read everythlngp even the classic. 
And the children Mme to her, when they were free 
of their chores and she guided them. And there was 
useftjl research to do. Randy and Doctor Gunn 
didnl know It, but as a result of her research they 
might eat better thereafter. It was strange, she 
thought, pedaling steadily, that it should require a 
hotocaust to make her own life worth living.^ 
And, we mlgltt add, that it should require a holocaust to 
make people aware of the library. 

You have, perhaps, read in the news media or 
heard H said, especiatly among fibrarians, that tlbrarles 
have been enjoying increased usage the past couple 
years. That increase is a^buted to the unemployment; 
that is, people who are out of work come to the library. 
We are not quite sure why they come to the library, but 
we like to think that they come to learn ~ to prepare 
themselves for and to get information about other work 
opp^tunlties. Surely some of them come to pursue 
non-work^related reading interests because they sud- 
denly have time to do so. And, inflation tends to make 
ttie Itbraiv a more anraetive place for entertainment; 
when other forms of entertainment beginning to cost tM 
mudh, people turn to the Hbra^. A suburban library 
director told me just two weeks ago that he h^ noticed 
families coming into his litKary in roMnt monttis, and he 
is mnvinced that it is because ^er activities are too 
expensive (or them. So like AIIm Cooksey, because of 
coridtiom, people are dswveiing ^ or, perhaps, ra- 
dscovefing — the flbr^. 

Thte does present a dilemma however. As 
go up» the Mnvy facm ttie dangers of and problems 
witti MMtatfon, too. M Al^ mUMd the continuing 
inereaM in the o^i of books and periodMl sute^p- 
ttom in the HMiry & Fort Repose, so do all libr^es 
10^. ^earfy ttie b^geM problem wWi 1^ py 
today = and tM indydM The Ch^^ Library 
» to a finandal one. At a time when fttrarim are 
et^cyirig bmeMed — and fating inaeMed de- 



mands for services — we are less able to respond 
because we are working with tight, often Inadequate, 
budgets. In some cities = New York, Newark, Philadel- 
phia — you have read about them — the financial 
situation is so bad that the libraries have praotlcaily 
faced sudden death. Even in the city of Dallas, which a 
few years ago could brag that it was not facing the sort 
of financial difficulties the older cities were struggling 
with, the public library is forced now to open new 
branches without additional staff; and| If you take staff 
membei^ from several branches to oreate a staff for a 
new branch, the other branches suffer. In Philadelphia, 
where the money situation Is impounded by the politi* 
cal situation, the library has been forced to build new 
blanches to satis^ some political influences when, at the 
same time, there are large branches where there are no 
professional librarians at all. 

At the Chicago Public Library we faced a real 
financial crisis last year. Surely you all heard about our 
freeze on hiring last year and our slow down on buying 
new books from June to Novemter. This year the Mayor 
gave the library an increase In its millage, but, with the 
continued escalation of costs for utilities, paper, and 
other supplies — not to mention books and periodicals 
— we will be lucky to get through this year without facing 
some difficulties again. We are short-staffed throughout 
the system, and we have eleven small branches so 
small that they used to be called subbranches — that do 
not have a professional librarian in them at all. 

I wish I could tell you that the money problem will 
solved ne)^ year, or the year-afler-next, or sometime. 
In Chicago we are fortunate because our Mayor Is a 
believer and supporter of the library. The financial situ- 
ation is the most frequently discussed topic when urbM 
librarians, in partlMlar, get together. It seems apparent 
to me that, if the financial situation does not change for 
the better for many public lit)raries before many more 
years, many libraries will have to face up to it and take 
some of the terribly unpopular steps some of the large 
metropolitan libraries have been forced to already, such 
as reducing hourSp closing units, discontinuing certain 
services. And this is horribly difficult; no library wants to 
stop devetoping tecauM of ttie lack of funds or the 
anttdpation of lack of br^s. At CPL we are optimistic, 
and we continue our planni^ for ttie future, feeling 
some assuranM that ttiere is a future, even one without, 
we pray, a t^locaust to bring ttie library into what-we- 
belleve-to^t^e ite proper fmpoitent place in our cutture 
and in our esdstenM. 

I suspe^ ttitf ^ mo^ ob^ous ttiing gdng on at the 
CPL tti^e da^, b^Me our to dewlop a mu^- 
needed Mvng organteaUomU ^ucture and a good 
management team, ¥vhl^ is rMm vtridety a matter of 
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knowledge within the profiission, is our renovatian pro- 
gram with the old Ctritral Library and the development 
of that building as our Cultural Center, The transforma- 
tion from the old Central Library to the new Cultural 
Center has been under way since the groundbreaking for 
the constnjction took place in 1974. Latt fall most of the 
unHs of the Central Library and the management offices 
moved out of the building to our loased spaee at 425 
North Michigan Avenue — and that is another story — 
and the construction really got under way. At the same 
time, the effort to provide daily programs and frequent 
qual^ exhibits was increased, and we have enjoyed an 
increase in the attendance at both exhibits and pro- 
grams in recent months. Included in the Cultural Center 
will be a greatly enlarged Popular Library; the Audiovi- 
sual Center with an enormous increase In space that will 
ultimately include a screening roomp wet carrells, and 
fdcillties for the indh/kJual viewing of films; a Children's 
Cultural Center that will replace the tenibly crowded 
Thomas Hughes Room and its current temporary space; 
vastly enlarged Art and Music areas that will include 
practice rooms with pianos; an exhibit hall and several 
other exhibit spaces; a beautifully designed theatre in 
what is now the GAR auditorium; several meeting rooms 
and cla^rooms; a new staff room and lounge; all new 
restreoms for both staff and patrons; a Civic Reception 
Room In the area that used to be the Humanities De- 
partment (and where the ILA Bicentennial Bash opened 
last December, if you were there) that will ^mfortably 
ao^mmodate 1,000 people for a stand-up reception 
and 500 people for a sit-down dinner; attractive open 
spaces, carpetingp new tinted windows, air condttloning 
throughout, and handsome ramps that will make it pos- 
sible to walk from floor to floor across the building. It will 
be quite magnificent, And, it is being paid for by the city. 

I must mention 425 North Michigan Avenue — or, 
as the new media have preferred to call it, the **ware- 
house." You may know that building as the Mandel 
Building or the MandehLear Building, which, inciden- 
tally, is where EnoyolopBBdia BritBnnica is headquar- 
tered. The CPL has all of the 11th floor, all of the 12th 
floor, something over half of the 13th floor, and about a 
third of the Plaza level. The 13th floor houses the 
adminiatrative and management offiMS, inoluding the 
Library's Business Office, the ^mputer room, the Public 
Relations Offlce, Display and Graphic, ttie Board Room 
and Board Offlce, a professional library, ar^ ^aff fadli- 
ttes including a lunch rMm, a lounge, a side room for 
women and a sick room for men. Also on the 13th flTOr 
are offiMs of me Illinois Regtenal Library Council. The 
12th floor is our public ser^MS area; it includes the 
divisions of the Central Ubra^, except for Fine Arts, 
whl^ remained In the Cultural Center, temporarily, at 
least. The 1 1th floor has the dosed stadcs, book selec- 



tion, technical processes, and some offices of some 
systemwide service units. On the Plaza level w© have 
Shipping and Receiving, printing and duplicating, sup- 
piles, storage for furniture and equipment, and a tem- 
porary special collections room and work area. The 
spaces are leased from three different lessors, including 
the building Itself as one of those, and the leases range 
from three years to Ave years, W© seem to suspect that 
w© will be In the Temporary Central Library, as we call it, 
for some yeai^ — until we have a new Central Refer* 
ence/Research Library Into which we can move. We 
don't know when we will have a new building. 

Despite the bad publicity we have received for 
being in the "warehouse" and despite our own concerns 
that our patrons might not And us, we have had as many 
as 2,000 people a day at 425. The space Is, actually, 
quite nice — not bad? — and air conditioned. We think 
that the public is not unhappy with the facilities even 
though we actually want them to be a bit unhappy so 
that the expression of need for a new Central Library 
building comes from the citizens rather than just from 
the board and the staff of the library. 

Another important development at The Chicago 
Public Library is the program to create Regional Library 
Centers throughout the city. The first one, the Carter 
Woodson Regional Library Center, at 95th and Halsted, 
celebrated Its grand opening last December, It is a very 
flne building that Mst so much — and does cost so 
much to operate because of its siie (I mean In terms of 
staff, Mllecttons, and utilities) — that it does cause me 
to wonder how quickly we can proceed with that pro- 
gram. You may remember — and I suspect many of you 
remember the Martin report of The CPL — that Lowell 
Martin recommended ten Regional Library Centers for 
Chicago. The board has already pulled back somewhat 
from that; we are now talking about six, perhaps. There 
is a possibility of our obtaining the library on the old 
campus of the MaCormick Theological Seminary at Lin- 
mln and Fullerton, and a couple other streets that come 
together at that, one of Chicago's several crazy Inter- 
sections. If the city does secure that library for us, it 
would be at a great savings over what it would cost to 
build a second Regional Library Center. And, the library 
there is the perfect size for our needs and is only eteven 
or twelve years old. Of course, t do not know where the 
staff wlH come from, but — ttiis is a Mse of our not letting 
our cun^ent fiscal problems hold us back from mo\^ng 
forward. 

There are many other things under way at CPL — 
and at other public libraries — which indicate that public 
libraries are, as they have always been, dynamic insti- 
tutHsns. We would all h^, sure^, ttiat we would never 
be in the position that Alice ^oksey and the Fort 
Repose Public Libi^ found themselves, that there 
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should havs to be a disaster to awaken people to the librarian to face up to and, hopefully, overcome the 

value of the public library. I think, nonetheless, that the problem and provide the readiness and the setting for 

message Alice Cooksey has for ui can be considered the actuation of the promise. 
both a problem and a promise. It is the Job of the public 



the school media center 
a teachers' and students' paradise! Is It really? 

sister mary carmBlle brzezinskh CB&t 
St, turlblus school media center 
chlcagOp Illinois 



Since the passing of the Elamtntary and Secon- 
dary Act of 1965, commonly referred to as Title II, 
Elementary Schools both public and private have es- 
tablished centralized libraries with the use of govern- 
ment funds and increased local budgets. These cen- 
tralized libraries have. In the TOSt given way to media 
centers housing bpth print and non-print materials. 

The media canter has inherent features that appeal 
to all ages of students. Students who would not ordi- 
narily come to a "book only** library of their own volition 
become media center "regulars." The M.C. can afford 
students the independence and privacy which some 
crave. 

The problem of continuing to extend and diversify 
educational opportunity, especially as related to the 
freedom of each student to learn in his own way, max- 
Imizes the need for a diversity of ideas in a variety of 
formats and at many levels in school media centers. 
Therefore the focus of the media program should be 
creative learning with stress on individualtzatlon and 
independent thinking. 

These media centers may operate in the following 
ways: 

1. All instructional materials are ordered, pro- 
cessed, catalogued, and housed in the center. 
(Print and non-print are interfiled on the same 
shelf.) 

2. All materials are circulated for use either to 
faculty or students for appropriate periods of 
time. Certain materials which may serve as a 
basis of instru^on In a given subject are signed 
out for extended loan periods. 

3. The media center provides a rerord (the card 
catalog) of all the materials print and non-print. 



4. The librarian is available at all times to assist 
students and faculty in locating information and 
materials. 

5. The librarian provides all students and faculty 
organized instruction in the use of facilities and 
materials. 

6. The librarian is available to work with the faculty 
in ordering and producing materials and com- 
piling bibliographies. 

If the above is true, the M.C. is a paradise for both 
the faculty and the student body of the school. Is it 
really? 

Stop now for a minute and evaluate the above six 
procedures. The first three are already in existence In 
many schools. There Is an agreement among modern 
educators that media centers are essential to establish a 
progressive learning situation in a school. They also 
agree that a rram filled with material is useless if 
someone does not organize the collectton in an intelle- 
gible and workable manner. The madia centers have 
professionals heading them. (Sometimes more help Is 
needed.) 

In the last three procedures it is implied that both 
the faculty and students have easy access to all materi- 
als. Are they using the material effectively? Or has the 
films, film loops* filmstrips, slides, transparencies, typeSs 
cassettes, study printSt etc., been taken out of 
classrooms, closets, and storage rooms, cataloged and 
shelved only to have them collect dust? Does the aver- 
age student and faculty member know where and how to 
find the necessary materials to enliven a lesson? Is the 
M,C. a threat to the clientele because of a lack of 
knowledge on its correct use? Are the established 
media centers becoming mystery centers? If so, it is 
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now the task of th© professional — the librarian, madia 
specialist, media person, audiovisual sptQialist, etc. to 
provide solutions to the above questions* 



First the Faculty Momber 

The media person should play an important rol© in 
providing information for the teacher. This can not be 
done with a "stand-off** or "superior" attitude. The 
teacher must feel free to ask for assistance in selecting 
materials. Approaching a teacher with, "Can you use 
this material?" or "This Just came in. I thought you would 
like to evaluate it" Is readily expected by most. 

In-service workshops and orientation days in the 
M.C. are excellent, but ineffective if now followed with 
service throughout the year. The media person should 
be a doorway, a knowledgeable doonvay to all kinds of 
experiences that can help the teacher improve the 
quality of classroom instruction. 

Give teachers browsing time in the M.C. Sand 
notes as "Come and see. . " rather than sendnhe 
material to the classrooms. Catalogs or long lists of new 
materials available in the M.C. often get filed away and 
are of little use. 

BesWe informal meetings throughout the year the 
media person should provide facilities for teachers to 
evaluate and select the latest published and produced 
materials. Catalogs of the different audiovisual materials 
should be readily accessable. Prior to purchase, non- 
print material can be previewed by the teachers to 
assess Its value to the educational program. 

The media program can also be helpful in the 
production of some Instructional materials. If there is no 
timer as in most cases the least that can be done is to 
provide the necessary materlais for the produotion of 
transparienoles, slides, etc. For example, an opaque 
projector can be permanently set up for teachers to 
enlarge maps, diagrams, cartoons, etc., for classroom 
use. 



Service to the Students 

The M.C, many times can serve as a relief valve for 
a student. Students should be able to come Into the 
M,C. from classes or homeroom with a pass and before 
and/or after school After school hours could provide the 
situdent a place to study and to prepare homework 
assignments as well as to further the opportunity to 
browse, to utillie library resources, to develop special 
projects, and to pursue Individual interest and hobbies. 

In order for a student to effectively use the M.C, the 
following should be taught: 

1 . The difference between a "library" and a media 
center and the use for which the M.C. Is in- 
tended. 

2. The general layout of the f^.C. (where every- 
thing is located.) 

3. The use of the card catalog and the arrange- 
ment of the Dewey Decimal classification. (Li- 
brary of Congress classification if used.) 

4. The use of code on the catalog card to desig- 
nate the different types of audiovisual materlais 
housed in the M.C. 

5. The use of reference books. With emphasis 
being placed on the Individualization of instruc- 
tion and on the encouragement of independent 
study. 

6. The use of Reador's Guide or other indexes to 
periodical literature. 

7. The use and manipulation of equipment neces- 
sary to use materials found In the M.C, 

The effertlve media person knows how to interna- 
lize all these procedures and display a love for what 
she/he is leading the student to whether if s in the arts, in 
the sciences, etc. The media person is like a third 
person outside the classroom who is concerned about 
the teacher's special interests In performing the task of 
teaching. ^ 

fn conclusion, the nece^ry Ingredients for good 
service in a media center can be summed up as: ad- 
ministrator with vision, creative teachers, a dedicated 
media person, receptive students, all supported by a 
school board willing to contribute to quality education. 
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